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and interesting character. There are namerous oral examples, and the volume not only treats of 
elementary arithmetic, but also provides an introduction to ‘algebra and practical geometry. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


GENERAL NOTES. 


HE August number of the Revue Pédagogique 
contains an excellent summary of the article in 
the Practical Teacher on the Federal Conference. The 
points raised by the Practical Teacher 
are exactly seized and lucidly explained. 
There are at least two writers on things 
educational in France whose knowledge of English and 
English education is at once extensive and accurate. 
They are M. Guillaume, the writer in the Revue Péda- 
gogique, and M. Baudrillard. They explode the fallacy 
that Frenchmen cannot learn English. 


t+ + 


HE newly-formed Medical Department, which is 

to advise and assist the Board of Education in 

the matter of medical inspection and supervision of 
schools, does not arrive a day too soon. 
It is matter for astonishment that sys- 
tematic medical supervision should have 
had to wait so long for its recognition as 
a vital part of any school system that is worth the 
name. Other countries have long ago recognised its 
value; England has hung back, It is to be hoped 


Appreciation 
from France. 


An Appoint- 
ment and a 
Query. 


that the new Department will soon get to work, though 


naturally enough people wonder what sort of revela- 
tions its investigations will produce. The head of this 
newest of educational departments is Dr. Newman, 
well known in connection with public health in London. 
But school hygiene is a very special field of public 
health, requiring specific experience. In_ this * field 
men have been walieg for some time past, and one 
wonders what can have caused the claims of Dr. Kerr, 
the Medical Officer for Education of the L.C.C., to be 
overlooked. His zeal, knowledge, and experience are 
undoubted. And again one asks, “ Why ?” 


od od ad 


N a recent issue we posed the question, “ English 
or Esperanto?” with some striking particulars 
about English. They are further enforced by the 
— report that in the Berlin Municipal 
Fo hc College English is to be made a com- 
pulsory study, French optional. Hitherto 
the positions have been reversed. This is a further blow 
to the general use of what was formerly the supreme 
language of the world—the language of diplomacy, 
art, fashion, society, and cookery. In point of univer- 
sality French would now rank fourth among European 
tongues, instead of being facile princeps. The four 
languages are English, Spanish, German, and French. 
But one glory of French—its supremacy as a literary 
tongue—can never be taken away from it.’ One has 
only to think that the publication of a French literary 
work affects the reading public in all lands equally with 
France, to see that this proud position still belongs 
to French. And it is still, though that is bathos 
after its literary greatness, supreme as the language 
of the gourmet, the efforts of the Kaiser notwith- 
standing. 


THE PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


T= publication of Mr. W. T. Taylor’s (President 
of the Leeds Class Teachers’ Association) col- 
lection of oddities from the schoolroom has provoked 
Oddities, #2Otheroutburst of “‘schoolroom humour.” 
‘Mr: Taylor’s funniest were the definition 
of a “ parasite—the murder of an infant,” and “ pla- 
giarist—a writer of plays.” Oddities of a similar kind 
occur outside the schoolroom. Was it not a Yorkshire 
farmer who expended his hard-earned shillings in the 
urchase of Ruskin’s Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
Jolds ? And at a meeting of the British Association 
years ago the reader of a paper on “The Friction of 
Journals” found the hall packed when he began and 
nearly empty when he finished. The seekers after 
spicy details found only dry engineering talk, and one 
by one disappeared. The President of the Library 
Association the other day called on authors to give 
to their works titles descriptive of the contents. If 
the appeal be successful, we shall have more oddities 
to chronicle. For we think of John Taylor, the 
“* water-poet,” who died in 1654. He knew the value 
of a descriptive title, for he wrote The Scourge of Base- 
ness: A Kicksey-Winsie, or a Lerry Come Twang, wherein 
J.T. hath satyrically suted 750 of his bad Debtors. And 
what of this for an oddity *—The Great Shipwreck of 
Fools, who are in the Hold of Ignorance, swimming in 
the Sea of the World: a Book of great Effect, Profit, 
Utility, Value, Honour, and Moral Virtue, for the In- 
struction of Everybody ; which book is adorned with a 
great number of Figures, the better to demonstrate the 
Folly of the World. We take off our hat to that. 


et SF SF 


HE scheme of the L.C.C. to grant four scholar- 
ships of £25 each for four selected boys from 
the county of London to be indentured to the Marine 
A Nautical Society for two years, is a move which 
= might well be copied by other educa- 
tional authorities whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes seaports. The four admirals en herbe are to sail 
on the Port Jackson training-ship when next she goes 
to Australia. This ship on her last voyage carried 
one hundred boys from the Warspite training-ship. 
And the mention of the Warspite brings up the fact 
that her schoolmaster, Mr. W. A. Fowler, has just 
retired after thirty-eight years’ service. His record is 
tremendous, since he has had a hand in the education 
of some 10,000 lads who have been trained on the 
Warspite and since passed into the services. The 
tokens of respect from colleagues on the ship and from 
the President of the Marine Society were a fittin 
recognition of long service in this floating school, 
Mr. Fowler's experiences of school-keeping are so vastly 
different from those of his “ land-lubber” confréres, 
that they ought to be highly entertaining. 


ad ss 


| siyenatry items are very puzzling just now. 

Report says that the October entry of “ freshers ” 
at Cambridge establishes a record. The number of 
modern universities which have sprung 
up of recent years points to a vastly 
increased appetite for university studies 
elsewhere than in the old foundations, supposing that 
the newer foundations are even moderately supplied 
with students. Are we going to be a nation of uni- 
versity graduates? If so, is that a good or a bad 


Over or Under 
Educated. 
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But now comes the Morning Post with details from 
the Statistical Annual of the German universities, 
and says that in Germany at any rate it is thought 
a bad thing. In thirty years the total number of 
students there has grown from 17,500 to 45,000, a fact 
which gives social politicians cause for anxiety, since 
they fear the nation will become “over” educated, 
a fate which is in their eyes as deplorable as being 
“under” educated. On which side does the truth 
lie? Pending an answer, we wonder whether the ideas 
governing the action of the Board of Education in re- 
spect of teachers who wish to follow university courses 
have been “made in Germany.” For that august 
body for some years past has evidently regarded with 
something more potent than anxiety the growing desire 
of students in training for a university education. 


ad es & 


REPORT on Commercial Education, just ‘issued by 

the University of London, contains points of interest. 

The report embodies a report on the same subject by 
piteienins the old Technical Education Board of 
Report. the L.C.C. as far back as 1899. This is 
amplified and continued by the work of 

the University Committee. As most people know, the 
evening continuation schools and classes for com- 
mercial studies were the outcome of the earlier action 
The report of 1899 also suggested that secondary 
schools should institute specia] courses or “ sides” for 
the preparation of boys who would leave at sixteen 
to enter commercial life. An inquiry by the uni- 
versity brought out some interesting results. Three 
secondary schools tried to follow out the suggestion. 
One still continues; a second found the experiment 
“most disappointing ;”” and the third—University 
College School—does not propose to continue its com- 
mercial “ side” when it migrates to its new buildings at 
Hampstead, The vast bulk of opinion was in favour 
of leaving commercial studies till boys had left school, 
looking on them as technical studies, which should only 
be undertaken when as broad a general education as 
is possible had previously been received. This seems 
to us to be common sense. The practice of giving a 
general and a professional or special education at one 
and the same time is never a happy one. Always one 
of them suffers, and often it is disastrous to both forms 
of education. In this matter of commercial education 
it is interesting to note that two universities—Man- 
chester and Birmingham—have fully developed faculties 
of commerce, granting degrees. We confess that 
“B.Com.” and “ M.Com.” look a little quaint, but then 
that is all a matter of habit. “ B.Sc.” looked every 
bit as quaint when it first dawned on the academic 


world. o o , 


N enthusiast, when asked what a “haggis” was, 
confessed his ignorance, but said that any way 

it afforded “a fine, confused feeding.” We have 
something of the same feeling after 

or ie reading the October number of The 
League. Moral Instruction League Quarterly. It 
starts with a pat on the back for the 

1907 Code, balanced by an ominous threat to say 
more at a later period on the Regulations for the 
Training of Teachers ; announces the adhesion of two 
new members; spars with a rival scheme of Moral 
Instruction drawn up by a canon of Salisbury (“‘ How 
these Moral Instructors love one another!”); takes 
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its critics to task, and prophesies their pulverisation by 
a book to be published incontinent ; heralds a new 
era in Scotland from the institution of a syllabus of 
Moral Instruction in the parish of Kilmacolm; gives 
among other information a Teachers’ Creed from 
Toronto; and ends with “the collection will now 
be taken,” since the State has not yet placed all its 
resources at the command of the Moral Instructors. 

It is a quaint production, but evidently animated 
by a spirit of most deadly earnestness. We should 
quite agree with the closing remark of the editor, 
that the £50 a month which the League wants, the 
raising of which is “a source of almost perpetual 


anxiety,” is a mere nothing in comparison with the * 


importance of the aims of the League—if we knew 
exactly what those aims were. 


* & Sad 


Fok what really is the aim and want of this League ¢ 
As fat as we can make out, it is the codification 
of morality ; the minute classification of moral qual- 
What does it ities and actions ; rights, duties, privi- 
want?  leges, personal and social—in such a 
way that each point can be made the 
subject of direct instruction. The “moral object 
lesson” is to form a separate item on a school time- 
table, its matter to be handled in much the same way 
as the matter of a geography or history or botany 
lesson. That is, morality, which is practical ethics, is 
to be inculcated by talking; character, which is the 
resultant in the person of habitual action, is to be 
gained by disquisition. It seems a curious inversion 
of the natural order. Yet the organ of the League 
quotes with approval the syllabus of the parish of 
Kilmacolm, in which we find :— 

A. Formation of Character—(1) Truthfulness; (2) 
courage ; (3) resolution ; (4) constancy ; (5) modesty ; 
(6) love, hope, patience; (7) education; (8) aims ; 
(9) divisions of mind—(a) feeling, (5) willing, (c) knowing. 
Without saying anything about the order, classifica- 
tion, or mutual exclusiveness of this delightful col- 
lection of heads, we should like to know what Nos. 
7 and 9 are doing in this galley—in what way they 
would be used in the instruction of the youth of Kil- 
macolm—to what extent the moral character of the 
said youth is expected to benefit from elementary 


psychology ? s o r 


How can any one seriously approve such a moral 
“haggis,” and yet write, “The only religious 
spirit which for us has any significance at all is one 
o » that pervades and inspires the whole 

The “Creed.” hol curriculum......We believe that 
every subject of the curriculum, and every influence 
and agency in the school, should be directed to moral 
and religious ends?” In that quotation is contained 
the very heart and core of moral work in school. The 
daily intercourse, the unspoken reproof of example, the 
living in one’s own school life of the ideals we teachers 
wish to hold up to our pupils, these—all the more 
potent because indirect—are the true agencies of the 
formation of character in school children; and they 
are the agencies which have hitherto formed that 
character. From all this talk of Moral Instruction, 
one would infer that the influence of the teachers of 
this country has been and is fatal to morality. Whether 
teachers know it or not, they are forming, daily and 
hourly, the nation’s character. There is no lack of 
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proof that they are conscious of this, and fully alive 
to the prime importance of their work. And living 
example and personal guidance will go on forming the 
character of youth when Moral Leagues have gone into 
the limbo of dead leagues, and “ Moral Instruction 
Classics ” swell the contents of the “ twopenny box.” 

As for the “Creed,” which hails from Toronto, it 
looks like a parody of G. B. 8.’s “Creed of Art” in 
the Doctor's Dilemma. But it contains one article 
which knocks the bottom out of Moral Instruction 
Syllabuses :—“ I BELIEVE......in lessons taught not 8o 
much by precept as by example.” After that we can 
safely an the Moral Instruction League and its 
schemes to its own professors. 


ss S& od 


\ E are gradually working up to the Education 

Act of circa 600 B.C., in which the great legis- 
lator Solon ordained that the Athenian youth should 
be taught reading, swimming, and a 
trade. At any rate, we teach the London 
youth to read, and October 3 gave proof 
that we teach them to swim. For a team of London 
boys and girls on that day beat hopelessly and com- 
pletely a chosen team of Parisian co and girls in 
the grand exercise of swimming. The London Schools 
Swimming Association is to be congratulated on this 
signal proof of the good work they are doing. The 
entente cordiale has produced no better instance yet of 
the friendly rivalry that can exist between nations. 
But, once begun, why stop at France? Why not go 
farther afield and challenge the world? There are 
laurels yet for the L.S.S.A. to conquer. 


London and 
8olon. 
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N.U.T. NOTES. 


“T SACaERS in primary schools must have read 
with dismay, mingled with bitter resentment, 
paragraph 10 of the prefatory memorandum to the 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, a 

“8 The portion of which I ventured to reproduce 

econdary 2, 66 ” . 

Reguiations, ‘2 my last month’s “ Notes. Here is a 
further sentence, typical of the spirit 

which seems to permeate this egregious memorandum : 
“The age of twelve is that about which transference 
from the primary to the secondary school normally 
oceurs, and is the age up to which transference can be 
effected with comparatively little loss, though it is the 
experience of teachers that the loss even then is consid: rable, 
and that better results are obtained when the trans/2-ence 
takes place earlier.” If the words which I have taken 
the liberty to italicise mean anything at all, they surely 
imply that promising children suffer from their deten- 
tion in the primary schools after the age of ten or 
eleven—a conclusion that I cannot accept for a single 
instant. It is quite possible, of course, that during 
the first few months of their life in the secondary 
s hools they may lag behind their fellows in such 
subjects as Latin and French; nor can this be won- 
dered at, seeing that up to now little or no attempt 
has been made, even in districts where municipal 
secondary schools exist, to co-ordinate properly the 
instruction given in the varying types of schools. 
They atone, however, for ignorance of foreign languages 
by a much sounder knowledge of their mother tongue ; 
and experience goes to show that after a very short time 
the ex-elementary school boy more than holds his own 


in his new surroundings. For years t it a rs 
to have been the deliberate policy of Kies suiputaiile 
for the secondary school branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion to neglect no er of evincing their con- 
tempt—nay, scorn—of the certificated teacher and his 
work ; and with regret one notices that even under a 
pseudo-democratic president like Mr. M‘Kenna this 
snobbish spirit is permitted to continue. 

There is a proviso in Article 36 of the Regulations 
that the grant of £2 on account of each scholar in the 
secondary schools between the ages of ten and twelve 
years will only be paid for those pupils ““ who had been 
for at least two years under instruction in a public 
elementary ahah immediately before entering the 
secondary school ;” and it will be the business of the 
Executive to see that it is kept there. So frequently, 
however, during the past generation have money grants 
originally introduced for the benefit of the industrial 
classes been diverted from their purpose, that one 
feels compelled to remain on the gui vive concerning 
this latest innovation. 


a. & >a 


AtEOvss one is bound to criticise adversely any- 

thing and everything reflecting unfairly on the 
character of the work done by one’s fellow teachers, 
there are many things in the Secondary 
Schools Regulations which command 
whole-hearted admiration ; and the Ex- 
ecutive has done wisely to direct public attention to 
certain differences in the treatment of primary and 
secondary schools, of which the subjoined are perhaps 
the most important :— 


One or Two 
Contrasts. 


(A) ACCOMMODATION. 


. scholars, 8 


Sgeconpary SCHOOLS. 


The central hall should have 
a floor space of at least 6 square 
feet for each scholar; and if the 
school be for less than 150 
square feet per 
scholar should be provided. 

There must be classrooms at 
the rate of four for every 100 
scholars. No classroom should 
be designed for more than thirty 
scholars. 


A floor area of from 17 to 18 
square feet will be uired 
according to the size of the 
class. Where it is found diffi- 
cult to provide this amount, 
the Board will be pre 
accept a minimum allowance | 
of 16 square feet per head. | 





red to | fi 


Primary SCHOOLS. 


The central hall should have 
a floor space of not more than 
4 square feet for each scholar. 
About 34 square feet will be 
sufficient. 


The number of classrooms 
should be sufficient for the size 
and circumstances of the school. 
A classroom should not be 
planned to accommodate more 
than from fifty to sixty chil- 
dren, but in special cases some- 
what larger rooms may be ap- 
proved. 

The plans of the schoolroom 
and classrooms must show an 
average of not less than 10 
square feet for older scholars 
(8 square feet for infants) of 
oor space for each place pro- 
posed to be provided. : 


(B) SIZE OF CLASSES. 


SeconDary SCHOOLS. | 


The number of scholars taught 
together at one time must not 
as a rule exceed thirty, and 
must in no case exceed thirty- 
five. 


‘for example, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of scholars habit- 
ually present at any one time 
under the instruction of any 
one teacher should not exceed 
by more than 15 per cent. the 
number entered ih the scale of 
Article 12(a) against the grade 
of the teacher in question— 
for certificated 
assistant teachers, sixty-nine 
scholars. 
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(C) METHOD OF ASSESSMENT OF GRANT. 
Sgconpary ScHoo ts. | ELEMENTARY ScHoo.s. 
The number of registered| Grant is paid-for each unit of 
scholars will be taken on average attendance. 
October 1, February 1, and | 
June 1 in each school year, > 
and one-third of the sum of 
a ae neg will be the 
number on which grant is pay- 
able—that is, the average num- 
ber on roll. 


Cela donne a réfléchir would be the immediate comment 
of the interested observer across the Channel. a. C. 


— Ik Pete 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


_ ee Saturday immediately following the third 
Friday in September,” as the circumlocutory 
phrase of the Royal Charter of the Institute puts it, 
Tie Gentembe is the annual red-letter day of the calendar 
Meetings. ” to Scottish teachers, since on that day is 
"held the annual business meeting of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. With that com- 
mendable punctuality which characterises this meet- 
ing, the President (Mr. John Mudie, F.E.I.S., Dundee), 
accompanied by a large number of ex-presidents, 
ex-vice-presidents, and officials, entered the beautiful 
M‘Ewan Hall, which was well filled with delegates 
and friends. Though it must be admitted that the 
audience was much slower in collecting than on any 
former occasion I remember, perhaps this was in 
some degree due to the fact that the weather had 
broken down, for almost the first time in the his- 
tory of the meeting. The informal business dis- 
patched, the President rose to deliver his valedictory 
address. After referring to the losses the profession 
had sustained during the course of the year, and paying 
a tribute to the honoured dead, he spoke of the work 
done by the various committees, especially that of the 
Emergency, which deals with cases of threatened dis- 
missal. He thought that, considering the amount of 
money paid by the State, the Education Department 
should be considered a partner in the administration 
of school affairs, and that consequently teachers should 
have the right of appeal to it in case of threatened 
dismissal. Extended areas might, by bringing the 
teacher in contact with men drawn from a wider area, 
help to free him from those local jealousies which so 
often adversely affected his interest. 

He then referred to the work of the Parliamentary 
and Superannuation Committees, which had placed 
before the Government and members of Parliament by 
memoranda and deputations the urgent need of some 
form of tenure that would be fair both to teachers and 
te School Boards, and also the equal necessity for such 
a scheme of superannuation as would deal justly with 
the teachers of the country. He deplored the loss of the 
Bill, but said the Institute had every reason to believe 
that the same Bill, or a better one, would be intro- 
duced next year, with every hope of passing into law. 

es S »* 

N these days we found, he said, that the education 

of the young was receiving increased attention. 
The public, by means of associations. congresses, and 
individual effort, manifested an intense 

Se interest in the welfare of the rising 

Education. generation—an interest that was without 
parallel in the history of the past; and 





an active influence from the outside of the schools was 
being exerted to modify the curricula of the schools, so 
that the body, the mind, and the morals of the child 
should each receive its due share of the time and atten- 
tion of the teacher. 

The teacher of the future must be something more 
than merely the teacher of subjects, as the child was 
more than the subjects taught. 

A new conception of the aims and possibilities of 
education was being formed to meet the needs of the 

ople—a conception that had not yet developed its 
ull features, so that many of the aspirations of the 
public seemed hazy and indefinite, while some of these 
might be beyond the power of the schoolroom, and could 
only be realised by a change and improvement in the 
social and industrial conditions of the people. 

But the future teaching of the schools must be 
one of the great factors that would make these social 
changes and improvements possible, and it must 
hasten the time when the self-respect of the people 
would be fully developed and preserved, and become 
such a national asset as would only tend to the public 
good. What was the end desired by those who were 
troubling the waters of the educational world? A 
clear conception of this and the possible was absolutely 
essential ere the schools could cope with the new ideals 
and place themselves in harmony with the educational 
spirit of the times, and meet those demands which were 
considered necessary to the welfare of the nation. 

Groping in the dark was not only dangerous but 
inn of time and opportunity, as the way might be 
lost and the steps that had been laboriously taken 
might have to be retraced before the desired goal was 
reached. 

Along with the mental and moral development of 
the child, which had been the chief aim of education in 
the past, the care and training of the child’s body 
would form an important part of the education of the 
future, as strong, healthy men and women were not 
only in themselves desirable, but were essential to the 
well-being of the State. One of the great social prob- 
lems of the age was the rectifying of the physical 
deterioration of the people in large cities, due to over- 
crowding, with its concomitant evils, and to the under- 
feeding of the children of the poor or of the indifferent 


parent. r ss y’ 


ye duty was it to find a satisfactory solution 
to this problem? Was it the work of the Town 
Council, or the School Board, or both? Certginly 
Town Councils had not succeeded in 
‘. de ter to preventing this physical decay of the 
the School people. Something besides wide streets 
and sanitary buildings was required. 
Putting the old wine into new bottles did not meet 
all the case. Such a cha must be wrought in the 
ideals, tendencies, and habits of the people as the 
preliminary conditions that would render the physic: | 
improvement of the race possible. If the material was 
the outcome of the mental, then mind must act in this 
as in other forms of activity, and produce a result 
that would meet the necessities of the case. Un- 
cleanliness, want of fresh air and sunlight, and under- 
feeding and insufficient clothing of children, were un- 
doubtedly some of the principal causes of physical 
deterioration. 
How much of this could the school meet? Was 
instruction in personal hygiene and the hygiene of the 
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home possible in schools? The hygiene of the school 
should at least be beyond suspicion, and the school 
should be such a model of cleanliness as would form a 
striking contrast to the condition of many of the homes 
of the pupils—a silent influence, ever directing the 
minds of the children to the beauty and pleasure of 
cleanliness. The personal cleanliness of the pupil had 
always, more or less, received the attention of the 
teacher, and many wise words of instruction and warn- 
ing had been given; but it seemed the time had now 
come when systematic instruction in personal hygiene 
and the hygiene of the home must form a regular part 
of school work. 

The preservation of the health of the individual 
would likely come more within the region of the pos- 
sible, and be more under the control of the individual 
when he possessed such a knowledge of the structure 
of the human body and the functions of its various 
organs as would instinctively restrain him from living 
or placing himself in insanitary conditions. Whatever 
— hygiene, then, was taught in schools must be 
yased on a knowledge of human physiology, so that 
the laws of health might not only be remembered, but 
understood, in their relation to the human frame. 


2s ss oS 


M EDICAL inspection was included among the 
1 provisions of the lost Scotch Education Bill ; 
but medical inspection must mean more than the 
measurement of the bodies of the pupils, 
— recording the colour of the eyes and the 
nspection. ° 
range of eyesight, and such kindred facts 
as indicate the condition of the child’s body. How- 
ever interesting these might be, they were only an 
evidence of the necessity of something being done 
to improve the growth and health of the child. The 
school physician must be something more than a mere 
investigator. He should be a member of the school 
staff, a colleague and co-worker with the teacher, other- 
wise his usefulness and influence to improve the physique 
of the pupils would be greatly weakened if not abortive. 
The many circumstances that were essential to the 
healthy growth of a child, or which might retard such 
growth, could only be appreciated by the skilled ob- 
server; and it was here that the school physician could 
aid the teacher, so directing his efforts that the child 
would be benefited without loss of time and opportunity, 
or undue disturbance of mind. The co-operation of 
the parent would be required in many cases ; but once 
the parent recognised the value of the treatment re- 
commended, this would, in general, be readily obtained. 
It was possible that financial aid might be required for 
the children of the poor, but what would be the use of 
medical inspection if the means to carry out the re- 
commendations of the school physician were not forth- 
coming? Compulsory education had changed the 
relation of the child to the State, which had assumed 
such a responsibility for the child’s welfare as justifies 
the spending of the nation’s money in promoting and 
preserving the health of the child. Compulsory educa- 
tion had also placed a burden upon many parents 
which was far renee their means, and at the same 
time had deprived them of the services of their children 
when such help would mean additional comfort in the 
home, so it was only equitable that the State should 
render financial assistance to such parents, in order 
to meet the necessity of the child during its period 
of school life. 


T the conclusion of his address Mr. Mudie nominated 
as his successor Mr. John M‘Whan, Cambuslang. 
Amid applause he transferred the golden badge and 
, chain of office to the new President. 
plotalee Mr. A. Small, Glasgow, was elected Vice- 
‘President, Mr. John Laurence was re- 
elected Secretary, and Mr. 8. M. Murray Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer. As indicated in last month’s 
Notes, the finances are in a most healthy condition, and 
so with that side of the work of the Institute the 
meeting showed its hearty approval. 


ss FS SH 

AS unusual method of dealing with the minutes of 

the General Committee of Management was fol- 
lowed this year in view of the importance of the subjects 
of Tenure and Superannuation. It is cus- 
tomary to take the minutes in the after- 
noon, but in order to enable the delegates who had come 
from a distance, and who had to leave early, to take part 
in the discussion, it was agreed to take these during the 
forenoon sederunt. The new President, Mr. M‘Whan, in 
a most telling speech moved the following resolution :— 
“The Educational Institute of Scotland, in Annual 
Meeting assembled, records its keen disappointment at 
the failure of Parliament to pass an Education Measure 
for Scotland, and deplores the unsatisfactory results 
consequent on repeated attempts to legislate. The 
Educational Institute would strongly urge that the 
Government should next session introduce and carry 
a comprehensive Education Bill; and would again 
express the opinion that no Bill will be satisfactory 
which does not provide for suitably large areas and 
reasonable security of tenure for the teacher.” 

It was only now that any feeling of enthusiasm was 
aroused ; up to this time I was struck by the quiet- 
ness and placidity of the meeting. Applause was very 
seldom given, and the meeting was inclined to be flat. 
The President, however, touched on personal points, 
and, as was to be expected, the meeting was at one 
with him, and showed it. He instanced the number 
of dismissals that were at the present time threaten- 
ing, and from his intimate knowledge—personal know- 
ledge as Convener of the Emergency Committee—Mr. 
M‘Whan was able to paint the picture very darkly. 
In many parishes of Scotland the state of affairs was 
nothing short of a public scandal. Parents and chil- 
dren were taking sides against the teacher. Was it 
good education, he asked, and did it enable the teacher 
to perform his duty, when he knew that the sword of 
Damocles was being held over his head, and that the 
parents, the children, the inspector, and the members 
of the School Board were watching him? In one case 
a School Board gave a teacher an addition of £50 to 
his salary because he had got a good report; while 
another Board had didmnianed the teacher for the same 
reason, though that was not the cause given. A 
teacher could not be heard in his own defence, and 
until that was altered they could not rest satisfied. 
Why should the teacher be treated differently from 
the meanest criminal ? The lowest criminal was heard 
in his own defence, but the teacher could not claim that 
right. The resolution was carried unanimously; 


ad xd ad 
4 OR some time there have been rumours of diver- 
gence of opinion on the question of Superan- 
nuation. Letters have appeared in the public press 
condemning the policy followed by the 
General Committee, and it was expected 


Tenure. 


Superannuation. 
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that this question would not be settled without a great 
deal of discussion. The Institute agreed to ask for a 
scheme of superannuation on the following lines :— 

1. “ That School Boards be empowered to grant 
pensions or retiring allowances to all Teachers in their 
service, irrespective of whether such Teachers have ac- 
cepted the Elementary School Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Act of 1898 or not, and anything in the said Act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. “That the Scotch Education Department shall 
contribute from moneys accruing to Scotland sums 
equal to those granted by the School Board or other 
recognised educational authority, provided always that 
the total pension or retiring allowance from all sources 
shall not in any case exceed forty-sixtieths of the 
Teacher’s salary at the time of retiral. 

3. “ That the provisions of this Act with regard to 

pensions or retiring allowances shall be retrospective 
in the case of Teachers who have retired since April 1, 
1899. ‘ 
4. “ That School Boards and also the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department shall be empowered to make grants 
of money to the dependants of teachers who die in 
service.” 

This has not met with favour from several of the 
rural teachers, who held a meeting antecedent to the 
annual meeting. Mr. T. Henry Letham was put for- 
ward as their spokesman, and his speech was exceedingly 
moderate and fair. He thought the Institute was in- 
troducing an entirely new factor—namely, the School 
Board. Boards had, however, he said, nothing to do 
with the cancellation of certificates at age sixty-five, 
and therefore he thought they ought to look to the 
Government, and to it alone, for a superannuation 
allowance. He said, too, that many parishes could not 
afford to increase the rates. Should the scheme be 
carried, he held it would entirely, or almost entirely, 
stop promotion. Already the tendency was to consider 
all too old for promotion who had reached the patri- 
archal age of forty. ‘No hope for middle-aged rural 
teachers” was writ large across the scheme. He con- 
cluded by moving the following amendment: “ That 
equality of treatment should be the principle on 
which pensions shall be awarded, and that before 
coming to a conclusion in deciding as to any scheme 
of pensions, the question be sent down to the local 
associations for consideration. 


- SF & 


M R. COWAN, Glasgow, the Convener of the Super- 
1 annuation Committee, replied. He could assure 
the rural teachers, he said, that the Committee had 
taken into account every element bearing 
on the question. The first point to be 
considered was: Were the teachers of Scotland to 
ask for a two-thirds pension, or were they not? Some 
held that they should ask for a proportion of the average 
salary of Scotland. He did not argue this point, but 
might say here parenthetically that Miss Hamilton 
disposed of this argument most effectively by saying 
that a considerable number of ladies entered the pro- 
fession every year and left it for marriage, and never 
attained a maximum salary of any sort. Why, she 
asked, should the amount of the pension of those ladies 
who continued in the profession up to fifty-five or 
sixty-five years of age depend upon the number of 
persons who entered the profession, did good service, 
and disappeared. If the rural teachers thought the 


The Discussion. 





scheme inadequate because of the smallness of their 
salaries, Mr. Cowan argued then their point ought not 
to be to fight for an average salary for the whole of 
Scotland, but to level up all the salaries. During the 
last eighteen months the Institute had got members 
of Parliament, the press, and the Provincial Committee 
for the Training of Teachers to agree that the teachers 
were entitled to at least a two-thirds pension. Mr. 
Small, Vice-President, supported the amendment. 
The whole of the discussion was in the hands of members 
of the Glasgow Association. This was to be expected, 
as the two-thirds proposal largely emanated from that 
large branch. It was a pity, however, that the Presi- 
dent did not allow others to speak. It was felt that 
the discussion was somewhat stifled, and I should not 
be surprised if divided counsels still prevail. The 
Institute Committee’s policy was adopted by a large 
majority. Efforts were made by one or two members 
to bring the opposition to concur in the decision, but 
they were unwilling, and so the debate was not pro- 
ductive of the good I should have liked. Many will 
share the feeling that even if another hour had been 
given to the discussion, the time would not have been 
wasted. The difficulty is to persuade the rural teachers 


‘that they are not being dragged at the heels of the 


larger associations. R. D. 
— to Pete— 


THE MARSHAL’S BATON. 
A WORD TO YOUNG CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 
BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


SUPPOSE I am come to that age and stage when 

a man is permitted to advise and pragmatise ; 
at any rate it is the editor who gives me my theme 
and its title—on him be the responsibility. So, what 
of the general’s leading staff that lies hidden in the 
young assistant teacher's desk ? 

The Certificate Examination is past, and the young 
teacher gets to his life-work; and one of the first 
things he speculates about is how and when he is to 
become a “head.” He knows that everybody cannot 
succeed in that aspiration; he knows too well that 
there are not enough headships to go round. There 
even appears to be something selfishly harsh and ruth- 
less in individual ambition. I can imagine a new 
teacher of fine moral and mental fibre asking him- 
self, “‘ Have I any right to aspire and succeed at the 
cost of the rest ?”’ 

Sometimes at public meetings, when showing how 
education fits and bids for success, I have heard a 
voice from the back of the hall say, “ Suppose they 
all were well educated and got scholarships, how then ?” 
or words to that effect. I need not consider that 
hypothesis. Everybody knows that everybody will not 
take equal advantage of the opportunities common to 
everybody ; and that, if everybody did so, these gifts 
of nature, strength of body, greatness of mind, depth 
of character, the power to digest well, the habit of 
sleeping well, and the good temper which results from 
good health and anti-biliousness, would come into 
play, to place those who possess them ahead of those 
who do not. 

At a meeting in the north of England a “ self-made 
man,” who did small credit to his maker, was spreading 
himself boastfully, and saying, “ Look at me; what 
chances do you suppose 7 had? I’m self-made.” A 
voice from the rear of the hall said, ‘‘ Tha’d better ha’ 
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put the job out, lad!” and inextinguishable laughter 
closed the episode. The self-made man is not really 
self-made, of course; he has traded with the physical 
and mental stock-in-trade given him at birth by 
exceptional parents—in every case, I think, by one 
exceptional parent at any rate, and in the case of a 
man, that is oftenest his mother—parents who them- 


selves were the inheritors from exceptional ancestors. . 


And so I am far from saying that everybody has the 
same chance, that everybody who succeeds is to be 
praised for it, or that everybody who does not similarly 
succeed is to be blamed. Moreover, I know that oppor- 
tunity counts for a great deal; that the “man” 
without the “hour” is as futile as the hour without 
the man. In fact, anybody who has succeeded needs 
to be more thankful than proud, to wonder at it even 
more than others wonder at him, and to be only very 
humbly glad. Odious, indeed, is the successful person 
who puts on “side,” though too often the smaller 
the success the “ sidier ” the person, I’m afraid ; such, 
in its present degree of development, is our poor 
humanity: “mankind are a little breed.” 

Nevertheless, there are some things one must put 
down to the absolute personal credit of the successful 
person who has risen a rung or two above the ruck ; 
and there are some rules which may be deduced from 
observation of the apparent causes of other folks’ 
success. I remember saying to many boys when they 
were saying good-bye to me on leaving school, “ My 
lads, you have got to work not harder than others, per- 
haps, but better, if you are to get on.” Not harder only ; 
assiduity and lavish industry go a long way, but they 
need to be combined with cogitation and inventive 
thinking to make a real success. A fellow pupil 
teacher of mine entered the Civil Service in the Audit 
Department. His work was to fill figures into forms. 
He might have gone on doing that neatly and accur- 
ately merely, as the hundred other young clerks in the 
office did. But he thought about his work. He saw a 
mode of simplifying a form which would economise 
time and labour. He was wise enough to let his im- 
mediate superior officer receive the suggestion from 
him, and get the credit of it; and from that moment 
he was marked out for success. Soon after an ac- 
counting staff for a new Crown colony was needed, 
and my old friend was picked out to be one of that 
staff. Jl n'y @ pas que le premier pas que coite, and 
soon he became Treasurer of Cyprus. Then he was 
offered the post of cashier to a British military ex- 
pedition into Africa. He took it, and rose further. 

No young teacher who is content to render mechan- 
ically and unintellectually the average tale of labour, 
doing what anybody else can do and no more, repaying 
with only the average amount and quality of labour 
the average amount of salary in the locality, can hope 
to rise. There came a period in the life of every suc- 
cessful person when he had to labour terribly hard for 
little or no extra pay ; his labour, his devotion, and his 
intellectualised superior effort at the time were an 
investment, the interest on which was to come to him 
later on. No young teacher who does not signalise 
himself honourably by some special quality in his 
work is likely to be successful above his fellows, more- 
over; and there are many ways in which a teacher’s 
wom may signalise him. Art, literature, music, ath- 
letics may seem but the trimmings and addenda to 
the work in school; but a school where they suffuse 
the ordinary work will have this experience, that the 


ordinary work becomes remarkably easy and yet 
efficient because of the suffusion. Teaching means 
intellectualising ; intellectualise the children in some 
uncommon way, and you intellectualise all the common 
ways also. 

Dress counts for much; manners and manner 
eount for mote. An intense provincial accent never 
wrestled with and thrown is a fatal obstacle in the 
path of success, as a rule. Dare I mention that absurd 
and archaic thing the aspirate? It has died out, or 
is dying out, in all languages but our own; but it still 
lives among us, to be a hurdle in the obstacle race to 
success in the educated world. A cloth cap and a 
pipe are excellent things in their place—aboard ship, 
for example—but a member of an Education Committee 
or a group of managers meeting a young teacher in the 
street thus adorned is hardly likely to think him quite 
the best of several candidates for promotion. What 
intellectually is an Education Committee man likely to 
expect,from a young teacher who carries about with 
him obviously Japes, Witty-Bits, the Daily Bulldog, the 
Coarseman, Sunday Umpire, or Starting Post as evi- 
dences of his taste in letters ? 

I have known young teachers miss chance after 
chance because they never attended a meeting on 
education, a prize giving, or a school sports, unless 
they were absolutely compelled; and others I have 
known who missed chances because, when they did 
attend gatherings at which committee men, inspectors, 
and other education officers were present, they always, 
without exception, came in late. Others I have known 
who positively cherished and cultivated an uncouth 
manner, a rough appearance, a provincial tongue. 
Others were doomed to the ruck for life because they 
married too early; an ex-pupil teacher with £80 a year 
and eight children ought to feel more remorse than self- 


‘pity. Though in such cases I know that the fatal ob- 


stacles were perhaps the result of heredity, inherent 
weaknesses or tendencies never schooled—perhaps even 
unconquerable—none the less I venture to mention 
them here. For hardly any of the young teachers I 
thus warn of will be wise enough to take in the Practical 
Teacher ; and in any case, “ faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.” 

The young teacher who never reads the professional 
organs, who says he “ hates shop” and does not like 
to read it or talk it, is hardly likely to get on in his 
profession. I remember the late Lord Goschen saying 
that the man who “ never goes in for shop” will never 
go in for anything else successfully. 

Doomed, too, is the young teacher who, emerging 
from the Certificate Examination, thereupon casts 
books aside for ever. Self-cultivation, and self- 
cultivation again, and self-cultivation continued all 
through life, are the conditions of success—at any rate, 
of continued success. Sometimes I writhe when I read 
or have to hear things said by non-teachers or higher- 
school teachers about the “lack of culture” among 
elementary school teachers. I answer back. I know that 
a good deal of it is untrue ; I know that the charge as a 
wholesale and general accusation is false; I know that 
one cannot draw an indictment against a whole class 
of people any more fairly than Burke said one could 
against a whole nation. But these things are said. 
We can. teach, but we don’t know what to teach, we 
are told ; we have no roots of real culture in us. We 
are superficial, bouncing, and vulgar, we are told ; we 
are on the intellectual level of Japes, Witty-Bits, and the 
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Daily Bulldog, and we are not ladies and gentlemen. 
One’s impulse is to give all these charges the lie, the 
lie flat, direct, and circumstantial, and to retort with 
“the countercheck quarrelsome ;”’ but the successful 
person has usually learned to be dubious about the 
virtues and wisdom of sudden impulse. 

I have heard or read, from political and literary 
eritics of myself, my poor speeches, and my poor 
writings, condemnations and accusations which have 
fairly astonished me many a time. I have known 
them to be unjust ; I have been so sure that I did not 
intend and could not intend to be or do or say the 
things I have been charged with. Then I have thought, 
“Have I seemed to be this?” Gradually I have 
learned that it is not enough to be innocent in inten- 
tion—it is not enough even to appear to be innocent 
in intention; one must be @pparently right in action 
and word, no matter how innocent and right one may 
be in quiescence. And, similarly, the question is, not 
is there truth in the charges made against our manly 
culture, but is there apparent truth ? Appearances are 
enough for the world, as a rule; it is almost wiser to 
“assume a virtue if you have it not,” than to have 
it and not seem to have it. That is why manners and 
manner, dress and accent, speech and ease of bearing 
are so important. Have these all right, and nobody 
will doubt your culture; have them not, and really 
you may be “ too cultured to live,” as Americans say, 
but you will get no credit for it. 

Is it not too often true, though, that young teachers 
drop books and prepare to go on through life with the 
intellectual stock-in-trade they accumulated during 
pupil-teachership and at training college? They have 
not found the way to Great Bookham. I do not mean 
the Great Bookham in Surrey, but the Great Bookham 
of the soul. Built of Baskerville paper and Grolier calf, 
that Great Bookham stands amidst woods of oak and 
mahogany. And there dwell all the writings of all the 
best guides to life, the warnings, monitions, and apoph- 
thegms of men who have succeeded in life and living. 
Written over the portal of Great Bookham is “‘ Bonitatem 
et disciplinam et scientiam doce me,” as it is upon the 
library of the Palazzo Borghese. And goodness, disci- 
pline, and wisdom are the sure guides to real success ; 
for the deepest and highest success means success in 
one’s chosen vocation. I know many elderly assistant 
teachers who have deeply succeeded, though they have 
remained assistant teachers all their manly years. 
Worldly success is worth having, but the true success 
is not always worldly success. “Jl faut cultiver notre 
jardin.” Your garden may be the hushed, green 
solitary place of the soul, far away from the Hyde Parks 
and Parliament Squares and St. John’s Colleges. 
Anyhow, cultivate it. The real failure is he who 
cultivates nothing, and dies an unprofitable servant, 
unprofitable even to himself. 





Tue Harmsworth History oF THE Worip.—We have already 
been taught to think imperially, but even this is too restricted 
in scope for Messrs. Harmsworth, who now proceed to teach us 
how to think cosmopolitanly. (The word is ugly, but the pub- 
lishers stagger our adverbs as well as other things.) The Harms- 
worth History of the World embraces all the efforts of mankind 
from the scientific story of the Creation to the last issue of Whit- 
aker’s Almanack. The first number of this new work lies before 
us, and we can testify unreservedly to its intrinsic and absorbing 
interest. Naturally in this first instalment of the universal story 
the imagination is freely exercised ; but that is a decided advan- 
tage in this utilitarian age. We recommend all our readers to 
examine for themselves this latest contribution to historical 
knowledge and intelligent conjecture. 


YOUTHS AND MAIDENS IN ART. 


BY HAROLD ARMITAGE. 
Author of “ A Life of Greuze,” etc. 


V. 

N the last of these articles it was shown that the 
artists of France came back about 1830 to a study 

of nature, fresh and green and full of lovely prospects, 
after long groping amongst the dry bones of an alien 
antiquarianism. In this country we have more than 
ordinary interest in that epoch, because it was an 
artist of our own, John Constable, who inspired this 
return to the right path, this escape from the house 
of bondage. And yet we are all the more surprised 
that an English artist should have given such an im- 
pulse in a foreign country of old-standing civilisation, 





THe STRAWBERRY GIRL, 
(Painting by Reynolds.) 


when we remember that painting in our own land, 
by native artists, was in Constable’s day an art of 
quite recent growth. Indeed the late appearance of 
English painters of real distinction and abiding fame 
cannot fail to be a matter for astonishment to all who 
have thought of the matter at all. Such painters as 
wrought in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were foreign painters; some great, like 
Holbein and Van Dyck, others but mediocre or utterly 
bad. But when our native painters did arise, they 
were happily free from many of the conventions and 
traditions which still bore oppressively upon the Con- 
tinental artists ; and so it has come about that Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, and the 
rest, introduced an art delightfully spontaneous and 
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essentially English; for they had the good sense to 
paint their own conception of what lay around them, 


Tue Acer or INNOCENCE. 
(Painting by Reynolds.) 


as the manner has been with all great artists, and so 
they painted pictures related in many ways to those 
engaging Dutch pictures mentioned in the first of 
this series of articles. 

The robust and admirable Hogarth had other and 
less pleasing human beings to paint than ‘pretty girls 
and boys, and thus there are not many points at which 
this otherwise excellent painter comes within the range 
of these articles; but even Hogarth has given us a 
“ Shrimp Girl,” full of life and vigour, and reminiscent 
of Murillo’s girls and boys of the market-place. It is 
a masterpiece of manly, unaffected painting, quite 
free from weakness of any kind, and visitors to the 
National Gallery will do well to bestow upon this 
virile sketch a little more attention than it usually 
receives in its dark corner there behind the door. 

Belonging to the same period as Hogarth is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who painted two generations of the 
beauties of England, and painted many of these beauties 
too when they were young enough to come within the 
scheme of these articles. He is deservedly amongst the 
most renowned painters of youths and maidens; he 
has been called the Prince of Child Painters, and his 
fame is world wide. 

In addition to his high qualifications as a painter, 
there were many elements in his character that formed 
him for the special work of painting girls and boys. 
Bachelor as he was, he was fond of children, and chil- 
dren responded at once to his kindly advances, so 
that he was soon on terms of friendliness with the 
little ones who came to his studio. Generally, too, 
he was surrounded by cats, dogs, and other pets be- 
loved of children, and these appear in company with 
his subjects in many of his pictures. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Reynolds held the opinion that the natural gestures 
of children are graceful always, and he deprecated the 
inculcation of formal or conventional movements. 
Hence in most of his pictures of children we have the 
natural positions he had observed in actual life, un- 
conscious attitudes, simple dresses that seem modern 
and appropriate to-day, and unspoiled childlike sim- 
plicity. Sir Joshua must have been particularly fond 
of painting children, or he would scarcely have 
painted so many or lavished so much care upon those 
he did paint. Over and over again he laboured upon 
some of these child portraits before he could come 
near to the high ideal at which he aimed. For instance, 
he desired ardently to make “ The Strawberry Girl” 
one of his masterpieces, and he wrought long and 
often upon this subject, with the result that he con- 
sidered it amongst his best and most original works. 
The model in this case was the artist’s niece, little 
Theophila Palmer—Offy Palmer, as she was usually 
called. She had been named after Reynolds’s mother ; 
and if she had been the painter’s own daughter he 
could not have loved her more. In his charming 
picture she faces us with obvious timidity, her large 
round eyes looking at us shyly; and the artist has 
emphasised the impression of timorousness by paint- 
ing the little girl with her head slightly bowed, and 
with one bonny dimpled hand holding the other. It 
is difficult to understand why Reynolds has crowned 
her head with that singular turban, but we are thank- 
ful for the few sprays of hair that stray from beneath 
its folds. Altogether it is an engaging picture, and 


PENELOPE BooTHuey. 
(Painting by Reynolds.) 


the artist has succeeded in conveying the feeling that 
we have before us a human being full of charm and 
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wonder. Years afterwards the daughter of this 
“Strawberry Girl,” another “ Offy ’—little “ Offy” 
Gwatkin—sat as a model to Sir Joshua for his “ Sim- 
plicity,” and once more a masterpiece was the result. 

A picture similar in many respects to ‘* Simplicity ” 
is the artist’s “ Age of Innocence ’—the portrait of a 
captivating child whose face is seen in profile. She looks 
away to some far-off horizon, engaged in a day-dream, 
or wondering perchance what life has in store for her, 
one hand folded on the other upon her breast. The 
colouring of this work, cracked though the paint has 
become, is rich, deep, and harmonious ; the dark of the 
girl’s hair, the blue sky, the sombre tones of the tree, 
all combine in one simple yet beautiful whole, and the 
scheme of light and shade is not less simple nor less 
moving. 

Another serious little maid of the artist’s is “ Pe- 
nelope Boothby,” who seems to have been the fore- 
runner of Millais’s “Cherry Ripe.” She is one of 
those quaint little girls of the kind usually called “ old- 
fashioned,” and her mob-cap, cross-over bodice, deep 
sash, and mittens strengthen this impression. It is a 
beautiful picture in every way, and there are many 
indications that it is the portrait of a real child, and 
that no attempt has been made to improve upon the 
model. This Penelope Boothby is not to be confused 
with the other Penelope Boothby, the subject of another 
notable work of art—a piece of sculpture by Banks— 
that attracts visitors to Ashbourne Church in Derbyshire. 

In contrast with the coy Penelope and the two 
timorous “ Offys” is little Miss Bowles, whom we 
discover in a wood, where she has been gambolling 
with her dog. The parents of this bright little girl 
were going to have her, portrait painted by Romney, 
for even in his lifetime Reynolds’s pictures had the 
evil reputation of rapid deterioration; but a friend 
persuaded them to let Sir Joshua do the work, arguing 
that even a faded Reynolds was better than a Romney. 
The painter dined with the family and made friends 
with the little girl, so that when she went upon another 
day to his studio the two were great friends already. 
This has been always a favourite picture. The lovable 
little girl with the vivacious look, widely-opened eyes, 
and pretty face, with her bonny arms clasping the dog, 
together with the beautiful background of forest—all 
these are elements in one of Reynolds’s most pleasing 
and most successful pictures. 

Reynolds gave much attention to colour, and made 
many experiments upon the technical side of his art ; 
but while the colours of the Dutch painters are still 
as fresh as when they were painted, his pigments have 
proved to be fleeting. His colouring, however, in spite 
of signs of decay, retains still much of its richness, 
its harmony, and its beauty. 

It was in keeping with what we should expect of 
such a tender painter of youths and’ maidens that 
Reynolds had a lovable disposition, was gentle in his 
manner, kind, sympathetic, with a placid, equable 
temper which remained unruffled through most of the 
trials of life. Imperturbable good-humour, magna- 
nimity, and geniality marked the relations of this 
accomplished artist with his fellow-man, and he was 
hospitable and sociable, but withal one of the most 
industrious and regular workers of whom any record 
remains. This industry led through uninterrupted 
successes and honours to an abounding prosperity ; 
and his niece, Miss Palmer, must have inherited some- 
thing like £100,000 when he died. 





Children painted in the arms of their mothers are an 
outstanding feature of Reynolds’s work, and it is no 
doubt due to Reynolds’s sympathetic manner that he 
has been able to obtain from his sitters such alluring 
attitudes and such tender expressions of maternal love. 
Some of the children he painted he lived to paint again 
with their own little ones upon their knees. 

Not by children only was it that Sir Joshua was 
beloved, and Boswell has many a touching reference 
to Johnson’s regard for the artist. Burke, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Garrick, Boswell, and most of the eminent 
men of the period were glad to count Reynolds amongst 
their associates, and he was one of the friends who 
helped Crabbe during the poet’s period of adversity. 
Goldsmith’s death “ was the severest blow Sir Joshua 
ever received. He did not touch the pencil for the 
day—a circumstance most extraordinary for him, who 





Miss Bow .xs. 
(Painting by Reynolds.) 


passed no day without a line,” and it was of Reynolds 
that Goldsmith wrote :— 


“ Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart,” 


At last a day came when his failing eyesight made 
it impossible for him to work any more, and his brushes 
were laid aside for the last time ; but it is in keeping 
with the rest of his life that at this time he was painting 
a little girl, the Hon. Miss Frances Harris, with a dog 
—a delightful work. In 1792 this entirely lovable 
man died, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
much pomp and ceremony, near to the last resting- 
place of Wren; and, as Burke wrote, the town “ had 
seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL WORK. 





GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 
BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 





PERSIA AND THE New ANGLO-RussiaAn CONVENTION. 


HE competition and controversy of years existing 
between the United Kingdom and Russia seem 

to have received a temporary quietus in the famous 
treaty of August 31 last. As it opens out a new chapter 
—or closes an old one—in the commercial geography 


Afghanistan, as well as Persia. The main points are 
contained in the first two articles, which refer to the 
granting of concessions of a political or commercial 
nature in Persia—such, for example, as concessions 
for railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, in- 
surance. By these two articles each Power recognises 
its own sphere of influence, wherein it may prosecute 
and develop its own commercial projects ; at the same 
time it guarantees that it will not oppose the claims 
of the other Power for any concessions towards similar 
objects within its particular sphere. The lines of 
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Persia AND BoRDERING CoUNTRIES, 


ee 





+ + + + + + The proposed German “ Bagdad” Railway to the West. 
eae eae —™ The Meshed-Nushki Caravan Route to the East. 


and history of the Shah’s domains, we think it worth 
a special note in these columns. 

The treaty as signed by our ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, and the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Alexander Iswolsky, is part of a triple convention 
affecting the Anglo-Russian relations in Tibet and 


demarcation bounding these two important spheres 
are, as may be seen on the map :—1. The Northern or 
Russian Sphere, from Kasr-i-Shirin to the intersection 
of the Russo-Afghan frontier, via Ispahan, Yezd, and 
Khakh ; 2. The Southern (more strictly, South-Eastern) 
or British Sphere, from Bandar Abbas to the Afghan 
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frontier, via Kerman, Birjand, and Gazik. It is under- 
stood that all these places specified lie within the 
frontier line. The space between (left white in the 
map) is reserved apparently for the legitimate influ- 
ence of either or both Powers. It would be interesting 
to know how far Persia itself was consulted in the 
negotiations, or whether the “ mailed fist” of a third 
Power which is interested in the promotion of the 
famous “ Bagdad” Railway was responsible for the 
western reservation. As to Persia, the preamble is 
polite enough: “The Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia, having mutually engaged to respect the 
integrity and independence of Persia, and sincerely 
desiring the preservation of order throughout that country 
and its peaceful development,” etc., etc. __ 

“You sit on its head, and I'll sit on its tail, and 
we'll both stroke the small of its back,” as Linley 
Sambourne put it in Punch, seems about to hit off the 
situation from the Persian point of view. 


The Question of the Persian Gulf. 


There is a most notable omission in the Convention. 
The Persian Gulf, with its important British interests, 
is not mentioned at all. That insignificant south-east 
corner of Persia seems a poor sort of counterpoise to 
the vastly larger and more important trade area of the 
Russian sphere, even though it does open a clear way 
for the development of Persian Seistan by means of 
the new caravan route from Nushki and Quetta. But 
our plenipotentiary was not asleep. In the preliminary 
negotiations leading up to the Convention, it was 
recognised that as the shores of the Gulf were not 
entirely Persian, and geographically had nothing to do 
with Anglo-Russian border questions, it would be 
inappropriate to bring it within the purview of the 
Convention. At the same time, we have Russia’s 
formal admission that Great Britain has special interests 
in the Persian Gulf. Those interests concern the naval 
situation in the Far East; the political position of the 
United Kingdom in India; commercial interests in 
India, in Afghanistan, in Oman, and, of course, in Persia 
itself ; and, finally, the imperial tie between the Mother 
Country and Australia. Lord Lansdowne in the House 
of Lords nearly five years ago declaimed: “I say it 
without hesitation, we should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or a fortified port in the Persian Gulf 
by any other Power as a very grave menace to British 
interests, and we should certainly resist it with all the 
means at our disposal.” Brave words, which are worth 
recalling just now. Their meaning is obvious. The 
Persian Gulf in the hands of any other Power than 
Great Britain would be a danger and a menace com- 
parable with those already existing in Cadiz, Toulon, 
and the Dardanelles. In our hands it means the pro- 
tection and promotion of British trade plus the “ open 
door” for all. More than ninety-five per cent. of this 
Gulf trade is already British—that is, Indian—and has 
been for many years. It may be said to have begun 
almost with the foundation of “ John Company ” three 
hundred years ago. Its existence has procured the 
suppression of piracy, of slavery, and of inter-tribal 
warfare among the fierce tribes of the Arab coast. 
Their descendants at the present day—the “ Trucial ” 
chiefs, as they are sometimes called, for they are bound 
by a treaty of 1853 with the Indian Government to 
maintain a perpetual maritime truce—look to the 
B-itish Resident at Bushire as the arbiter in all their 
quarrels. The Sultan of Oman, too, has been helped 
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by British warships against marauders farther south, 
and maintains a treaty with a Resident Agent from 
India. Moreover, the lighthouses of the Gulf, its buoys 
and cables, and the surveys round its shores and in 
its waters, owe their inception to British energy. 
Several British lines of steamers and a weekly mail 
keep up communication with Bombay. The valuable 
pearl fisheries of the Bahrein Islands are British-Indian, 
and form practically the raison détre of the port of 
linga. In a word, the Persian Gulf has grown «nto 
something very like a British preserve. 


The Loss of a British Market in North Persia. 


One very definite result is noteworthy. For some 
years British traders have been losing ground in North 
Persia. The climax was bound to come. Geography 
first and commercial politics afterwards settled the 
question against us. As Russia expanded southwards, 
mere geographical proximity was as good as a pro- 
tective tariff to her traders and manufacturers. The 
opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway in 1888 was the 
beginning. It paid its way by 1890, and British trade 
in North Persia suffered. But the Trans-Caspian 
Railway was not the sole cause of the loss of British 
trade. Naturally the Caspian Sea became a Russian 
lake, served by Russian ships. Roads from the Persian 
ports to their hinterland were constructed by Russian 
money and Russian engineers. Bounties on goods ex- 
ported to Persia were paid by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and railway rates were reduced for the Persian 
trade. And to keep it all well within the monopolising 
power of the Russ, various treaties were made (the 
latest in 1899) binding Persia down not to build any 
railways at all for a term of years (up to 1905, we 
believe), after which the time would be ripe for the 
Russian railway contractor. What is the result? Of 
the cotton piece goods imported into Resht in 1892, 
seventy-five per cent. were classed as from Manchester. 
The British percentage now is insignificant. The position 
is the same in Khorasan, the most go-ahead corner of 
Persia. Only the goods of finer quality are left to 
India and the United Kingdom—that is, those which 
Russia as yet cannot manufacture. A recent Blue- 
book quotes some tell-tale prices of cotton yarn and 
twist in Meshed :—United Kingdom, 10s. 4d. ; Indian, 
8s.; Russian, 5s. per 14 man * (9} Ibs.). 

Northern Persia is indeed one of Britain’s “ lost 
markets.” Incidentally the Convention seems to have 
observed a very generous recognition of what is meant 
by North Persia for Russia. Well-established British 
trade roads lead from Bagdad to Kasr-i-Shirin, from 
the Karun Valley to Ispahan, and from Bushire via 
Shiraz also to Ispahan. These routes appear now to 
end in various culs-de-sac as far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned. The “generosity” lay in allowing the 
Russian line to bulge downwards so far as to include 


Ispahan and Yezd. 


THe “ Marcu or CIVILISATION” IN A BRITISH 
CoLony (RxHopeEsiA). 


The appearance of a most sumptuous Guide Book to 
Rhodesia, issued by the British South Africa Company, 
reminds us that less than twenty years ago this go- 
ahead offspring of a great man’s brain was an un- 
known land. Where the modern up-to-date town of 








* The “man,” or “batman,” is the weight most in use in Persia. As in 
most Oriental countries, it varies enormously in different parts of the 
country, from under 7 Ibs. in one instance to over 100 Ibs. in another! 
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Bulawayo stands stood old Bulawayo, the head kraal of 
old Lobengula, with its mealie patch and justice tree. 
Round it, as a nucleus so to say, has grown up modern 
Rhodesia, with an area of nearly 500,000 square miles, 
or as large as Germany and Austria-Hungary com- 
bined. It was in 1888 that Matabililand and Mashona- 
land may be said to have first come within the sphere 
of British influence. In the following year the British 
South Africa Company received its charter, and in 
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develop railway enterprise, immigration and colonisa- 
tion, mining, and trade and commerce. Without 
endorsing all the acts of the Company, we can admit 
that it has made a most wonderful progress. We 
propose to set down a few facts in proof. 


The Spread of Railway Communication. 


The development of railways is a sure sign of a 
country’s prosperity. A glance at the map shows the 
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Skxercu-Map or RHODESIA TO SHOW 


1. The Three Provinces 
2. The Railways........... 


3. The Telegraphs. 
4. Some of the Mining Centres. 


1890 the famous pioneer expedition set out as an 
earnest that the Company meant forthwith to prosecute 
the objects of its charter—namely, to encourage and 


ne 


N.W., N.E., and 8. Rhodesia. 


Constructed. Projected. 
... Rhodesia Railways, Limited. 


aseia Mashonaland Railway. 


.... Beira Railway. 


stage at which Rhodesia has arrived. The great trunk 
line is nearly completed ; the branches are beginning. 
Here are the chronological steps :— 
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a Bulawayo connected with Cape-Town (1,360 
miles away). 

1899......Salisbury connected with Beira (374 miles). 

1902......Bulawayo and Salisbury joined (301 miles). 

1903......Bulawayo to Wankie coalfield (212 miles). 

1904......Wankie to Victoria Falls (70 miles). 

1905......Zambesi Railway Bridge built (650 feet long, 
420 feet above river). 

Now......Victoria Falls to Broken Hill (374 miles). 


This is a record to be proud of, without mentioning 
the various branch lines which are already in working 
order. The total result is that Bulawayo is now only 
three weeks’ distance from London, and the whole 
journey can be made in the most up-to-date, com- 
fortable, and even luxurious fashion. Floating palaces, 
corridor trains, and, finally, first-class hotels are pro- 
vided for the man whose desires are not tethered by 
his purse strings. For such a journey cannot be done 
for nothing. Travelling expenses offer a wide choice : 
Mail Steamer — England to Cape Town (by Union- 
Castle Line), third class, £15, 15s.; first class, 
£36, 15s. England to Beira (by German East African 
Line), third class, £18; first class, £45. Raiwway— 
Cape Town to Bulawayo, third class, £5, 13s. 6d. ; 
first class, £12, 5s. 2d. Beira to Bulawayo, third 
class, £2, 16s. 3d.; first class, £8, 8s. 9d. Inter- 
mediate steamer fares are cheaper, and other lines are 
cheaper still, dropping down to £9 and £14 third class, 
and £26 and £33 first class. There is plenty of competi- 
tion for the traffic. Some of the best known of the 
“other” lines are the Aberdeen, Blue Anchor, Bucknall, 
Shaw Savill and Albion, and White Star. Travelling 
about the country, unless one is prepared to rough it 
to some extent, is still naturally expensive. The 
tariff of charges at the Victoria Falls Hotel varies 
from 17s. 6d. to £3, 3s. a day, with an extra 10s. a day 
for the European guide. Ifa couple of men go hunting, 
their expenses may be anything from £50 to £200 a 
month. In their case, at any rate, the “game” is 
worth the candle. Though the larger animals are now 
getting very scarce—elephant ivory had practically 
ceased as an export even before the ’nineties—Northern 
Rhodesia is still well stocked with hartebeeste and 
wildebeeste, sable and roan antelope, waterbuck and 
reedbuck. 

Other Signs of Progress in Rhodesia. 


In all directions the country is being developed. 
The Geodetic Survey, which reached the Zambesi in 
1901, is now well on its way to Tanganyika. The 
Company has faith in its works. Its original capital 
in 1889 was £1,000,000; it is now £6,000,000. The 
industries which strike the eye most as a result of the 
energy indicated by these figures are gold and coal 
mining. The former is known to be of ancient work- 
ing. The famous Zimbabwe ruins contain traces of 
Rhodesian gold. Now some 5,000 square miles have 
been exploited with success, and though the output 
is as yet comparatively small—about 500,000 ounces— 
it is annually increasing. Coal is being worked at 
Wankie ; the output is about 100,000 tons, but is 
obviously merely a beginning. It is said, too, to be 
of excellent quality—a contrast therefore to most of 
the South African coal. Of the other minerals which 
are either being worked or are ready to be worked 
the chief are silver, copper, antimony, arsenic, and 
lead. 

Agricultural products will come as the white popula- 
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tion increases. There appears to be nothing to pre- 
vent the cultivation of ordinary European crops at 
suitable altitudes, while experiments in cotton, tobacco, 
rubber, coffee, etc., have already met with success. It 
is probable, though, that irrigation will be a necessity. 
Stock-raising, now that inoculation is stamping out 
many of the South African “ plagues,” has also a 
future in Rhodesia. 

The white population at present numbers from 
12,000 to 13,000 all told; the natives perhaps a million 
and a half. 

The climate is quite well suited for Europeans, as the 
greater part of the country is above the 4,000 feet line. 
There are two seasons—summer (October to March), 
the wet period ; and winter (April to September), when 
hardly any rain falls. ‘‘ Winter ” is merely a relative 
term. ‘During the last four years the day tempera- 
ture in the shade at Bulawayo has never dropped 
below 52° F. The nights, of course, are colder, and 
frost is not uncommon. 

The signs of civilisation are everywhere. Stations as 
far north as Fife on the re-made Stevenson road between 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, and as Abercorn on Tan- 
ganyika itself, are coming into notice. In Southern 
Rhodesia townships have sprung up, such as Bulawayo, 
Salisbury, Victoria, Umtali, Gwelo, and a host of smaller 
places, most with their Government offices, banks, 
churches, schools, public libraries, and, of course, golf 
links. The British South Africa Mounted Force and the 
Southern Rhodesian Constabulary are efficient guardians 
of the peace. Salisbury and Bulawayo are well supplied 
with newspapers. Great schemes are afoot, notably 
that which proposes to carry power from the Victoria 
Falls to the Rand, and which has already marked 
out a site for the power-house. 

In a word, all goes well with Rhodesia. Those who 
are interested in its progress should get this Handbook 
of the British South Africa Company. 
ably got up, with finely-glazed paper, clear print, 
excellent maps, and, above all, striking but withal 
beautiful pictures. Those of the Victoria Falls, the 
Zimbabwe ruins, and the wild fauna would adorn any 
album, especially a school album. Indeed, though the 
book is got up ostensibly for sportsmen and tourists, 
we understand that the demand for it has been very 
pronounced amongst schoolmasters. Though by no 
means a geography class book, it is pre-eminently fitted 
for the school library. 





CURRENT EVENTS .CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 
BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 





AFFAIRS IN Morocco. 


Se state of things in Morocco became even more 
serious after the events narrated last month. 
On September 11 the French general attacked the 
Arab camp near Casablanca, and defeated the Moors 
in a severe engagement. In spite of this the latter 
rallied, and next day made a desperate but vain at- 
tempt upon the French camp. The troops who repre- 
sent France in this matter are part of the celebrated 
“ Foreign Legion,” which, as its name implies, is com- 
posed of men of all nationalities, who, like the mer- 
cenary troops of old, enlist for service mainly in the 
hope of seeing active fighting. 

In the meantime the tribesmen have approached the 
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French general, to sue for peace, and will doubtless 
accept the conditions laid down by his Government. 
These include a heavy war indemnity, and a tax for 
the purpose of rebuilding the port towns; an under- 
taking to control and break up the gatherings of hostile 
tribes within their territory; and the acceptance of 
military supervision of the submitted territory. 

The task of quieting down the disturbed country 
will be no easy one, but it will end in France obtaining 
a much firmer hold on Morocco than she has ever 
had before. 

Meanwhile the situation is complicated by the strife 
between the adherents of the reigning sultan and the 
pretender, Muley Hafid. Many villages have been 
raided by the camp followers of the latter’s troops ; 
and the pretender has received a marked accession of 
strength through being joined by a large and powerful 
warrior tribe of hillmen who have not acknowledged 
any sultan for fifty years. 

As far as the Powers are concerned, Morocco is 
probably free to choose what sultan it pleases. All 
they demand is that peace shall be maintained and 
the interests of Europeans well guarded ; and this it 
is the business of France to carry out. 

All the present sultan can do is to issue a proclama- 
tion, read in all the principal mosques of the country, 
claiming the loyalty and obedience of his people. 

There is also a rumour afloat that the pretender 
has appealed to Germany for arms, ammunition, and 
a loan. But this, on the face of it, is quite improbable, 
as Germany, although she may disapprove of some 
details of the French policy in the country, could not 
so ignore European tradition and interests as to foment 
strife by taking sides in the internal affairs of Morocco. 

Concerning the negotiations between the -brigand 
chief Raisuli and the British Government, much has 
been heard, but very little appears to be definitely 
settled. The kaid, however, is reported to be in good 
health, and his release is immediately expected. 


THe ANGLO-RussIAN AGREEMENT. 


The centre of interest in Russian affairs has moved 
from the Duma and its attempt to reform internal 
government to the larger sphere of the country’s rela- 
tion to the rest of Europe. The Anglo-Russian “ Con- 
vention,” published in September, contains a statement 
of arrangements on the subject of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet. 

Ever since the ‘eighties, when Russia overran Tur- 
kestan and occupied a fortress on the Afghan frontier, 
her nearness to India has been a source of uneasiness 
to Great Britain. 

For since Afghanistan is a “ buffer” country be- 
tween the imperial possessions of Russia and Great 
Britain, the question of the occupation of that land 
is of the very greatest importance. Hence the object 
of the Convention is said to be “to secure perfect 
security on their respective frontiers in Central Asia, 
and to maintain in those regions a solid and lasting 
peace,” 

Tibet is to be for the future a forbidden land— 
closed not only to political agents, but also to com- 


mercial arrangements, as far as Great Britain and. 


Russia are concerned; and for three years even scien- 
tific missions are excluded. 

The ancient kingdom of Persia is involved only so 
far as the regions touching the frontiers of Great 
Britain and Russia in Asia are concerned, and these 


do not include the country round the Persian Gulf. The 
map on page 238 of the present issue shows the districts 
in which Russian and British influence is respectively 
exerted. This marking out of distinct spheres of in- 
fluence in the country has been characterised as “an 
opportunity for Persia to develop.” 

The ancient empire of the Shah is bent on western- 
ising itself. Roads and railways are urgentiy needed ; 
and when these are supplied, its trade with Russia and 
Britain may be expected to develop enormously. 

It now has on hand a frontier dispute with Turkey. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS IN RussIA. 


Meanwhile the political situation in Russia herself is 
far from promising. There is a strong anti-Jewish pre- 
judice always at work, which is continually breaking 
out in massacres of these alien subjects. 

The attitude of the populace towards voting for 
members of the Duma is characterised by extreme 
apathy, both at St. Petersburg and at Moscow. 

The startling accident to the Royal yacht early in 
September, when, with the emperor and empress on 
board, it was run on to some submerged rocks, occa- 
sioned great excitement. The bad seamanship of 
those responsible is blamed for the incident, and bitter 
comments have been made on the Russian officials, 
one of which says, “‘ The English know the Cronstadt 
roadstead better than our own Baltic sailors.” 


THe Race WaR IN VANCOUVER. 


Early in September startling evidence was given of 
the strong feeling against Asiatics in British Columbia 
by the outbreak of riots and furious attacks upon 
“China Town” and upon the Japanese population of 
Vancouver. 

The “ Yellow Peril” is very justly dreaded by the 
industrial communities there, as elsewhere in America; 
for the swamping of the market with “cheap labour,” 
though it may enrich the capitalists, greatly hinders 
the progress of a fair distribution of wealth amongst 
those who help to produce it. 

The Pacific coast, especially Vancouver, is very con- 
venient for the overflowing population of Japan; and 
the population of British Columbia is so sparse that 
much remains to be done before the labour can be 
remunerative enough to be undertaken by white men. 
Hence it seems, at first sight, a pity that the worker 
with a lower standard of comfort should not be em- 
ployed and prepare the way. 

The difficulty lies, however, in the impossibility of 
dislodging the aliens at any future period, as well as 
in their rigid adherence to their own race customs 
and manner of life; for this, together with their 
increasing numbers, would tend to paralysé all the 
attempts of industry to raise the position of the worker. 

Some months ago the British Columbian Parliament 
had passed a Bill to limit the immigration of Asiatics, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor had refused his assent to 
the measure. Hence he was burnt in effigy by the mob. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier, Governor-General of Canada, is 
now said to be conferring with the authorities and with 
the Japanese Government as to the possibility of Japan 
consenting to a limiting clause in the treaty which 
gives freedom of immigration to the Japanese. 

The British alliance with Japan makes the matter 
more difficult to arrange; for all British subjects claim 
by it the “right to enter, travel, and reside” in any 
part of the Japanese Empire, and this right is reciprocal. 














Besides Japanese and Chinese, there is a large settle- 
ment of Hindus at Vancouver, the whole of which has 
ceased to work as a protest against their treatment. 

The fact that these people are all patient, industrious, 
and unoffending must not blind us to the fact that the 
British and Yellow races do not amalgamate, and that 
intermarriage among them leads inevitably to deteriora- 
tion from the higher standard. 

On the other hand, it is certainly not for the superior 
race to hold members of the inferior in a condition of 
dependence little above slavery, while no body of 
white people can tolerate, at present, the idea of giving 
equal rights and privileges to the coloured. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF BELGIUM. 


On September 22 was celebrated the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of the independence of Belgium. 

This event was in part the outcome of the spirit of 
revolt in Europe which led to the second French 
Revolution. In Belgium the whole affair was rapid 
in the extreme. 

A revolutionary piece was performed at the opera ; 
the audience caught the infection of the actors ; cries 
were raised against Holland, and were taken up by the 
crowd outside. A riot was the outcome, and by the 
time somebody had hoisted the standard of Brabant on 
the Town Hall the riot had developed into a revolution. 

Six weeks later the. Prince of Orange, at the head 
of ten thousand men, bombarded Brussels, and was 
forced, after three days’ fighting, to retire. 

A proclamation was then issued, declaring that the 
blood shed had dissolved all ties binding Belgium to 
the Dutch Government, and calling upon all Belgians 
serving in the Dutch army to return to their own 
country. 

The Powers, themselves trembling under the shock 
of threatened revolutions, took refuge in the policy of 
“non-intervention,” and in July 1831 Leopold of Co- 
burg was accepted by them as first King of the Belgians. 


SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL NOTES. 


BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.I.C., BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC, 


TRANSMUTATION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


yw water is decomposed with radium emanation 
it is found that there is always present an excess 
of hydrogen. In order to account for its origin, and 
with the idea that this pseudo-electrolysis would, if 
applied to a copper salt, give a deposit of copper equiv- 
alent to the hydrogen, Professor Ramsay treated a 
solution of copper sulphate with radium emanation. 
No copper was deposited; and on investigating the 
products he found that a trace of lithium was present 
in the copper sulphate solution along with a consider- 
able amount of sodium. This experiment was _ per- 
formed during the summer of last year. The result 
was so unexpected that he decided to repeat the ex- 
periment before making the results public. Adopting 
numerous precautions, he carried through similar ex- 
periments in the autumn of last year and in the spring 
of this year, again with the same result. A blank 
experiment was done to find if the lithium were pro- 
duced by the action of the emanation on the alkali 
contained in the glass. The residue contained less 
sodium than that obtained from the treated copper 
and no lithium. To determine if this excess of sodium 
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in the residue from the treated copper solution is real 
and not a chance occurrence, experiments are being 
conducted in a bulb made of silica. 

Experiments have been performed with lead nitrate, 
but the residues obtained were so small that no definite 
conclusions as to the composition could be arrived at. 

Professor Ramsay also states that an acid solution 
of thorium nitrate appears to continually produce 
carbon dioxide. Full details of this remarkable change 
are withheld until other experiments have been made 
and studied. 

The chief object of the alchemists was to transmute 
lead into gold; but this change is not probable. 
Copper, a member of Group 1 in the periodic classi- 
fication of the elements, is degraded into sodium 
and lithium, which are elements of the same group 
having a lower atomic weight. It is therefore to be 
expected that if lead (Group 4) is decomposed, that it 
will be changed into another metal of the same group, 
having a smaller atomic weight, such as zirconium or 
titanium. 

PEAT IN IRELAND. 


Ireland possesses about 3,028,000 acres of peat-bog, 
of which 1,648,000 acres form available bog, and about 
1,380,000 acres form mountain peat soil. The avail- 
able or so-called red bog is mainly confined to the 
central plain of the island, and the mountain bog to 
the counties of Wicklow, Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and 
Kerry. 

As the existence of so much unreclaimed land was a 
source of loss to the State, and, owing to its humidity, 
detrimental to health, the reclamation of the bogs has 
always an important object. 

Schemes for reclaiming the land either by burning 
and manuring the surface of the bog or by covering 
it with a layer of sand and manure were published in 
the early part of last century by the Bog Commis- 
sioners. They also described numerous successful 
plantation of trees in Irish bogs during the eighteenth 
century, and stated that the engineers engaged in the 
work were of opinion that the bogs could be drained 
and converted into arable land without much expense. 

Before any attempt is made to reclaim bogs having 
a greater average depth than twenty-five feet, such as 
those in the central plain, some effort should be made 
to utilise the peat itself. About the middle of the 
last century a turf-charcoal factory and a turf-dis- 
tillation factory were established in Ireland, but both 
were closed after a brief period of work. 

In recent years many peat-moss litter factories have 
been built. The peat is first dug out and air-dried. 
The fibres of peat are then separated from each other 
by the action of rotating circular saws contained in an 
enclosed space. The disintegrated fibre is then sifted, 
to remove the mould with which it is mixed, and is 
afterwards compressed into bales.: The purified peat 
moss can be used for the preparation of peat molassine 
meal and for the manufacture of alcohol; but the latter 
process has not yet been sufficiently perfected to 
enable it to be used on a commercial scale. 

A factory for the manufacture of paper from peat 
was established in 1903. Owing to the fact that peat 
contains so large a quantity of matter which has to 
be first removed, the process did not pay, although 
large quantities of excellent brown wrapping paper 
were turned out, and the factory was closed in 1905. 

There are now several factories at work making 
peat-fuel, and recently successful experiments have 
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been carried out on the production of ammonia from 
peat. A plant is being installed that will be capable 
of producing 5,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per 
annum. 

Foop Inspection. 


According to the Local Government Board reports, 
ten per cent. of our milk is either adulterated with 
water or impoverished by the abstraction of fat, or 
both ; whilst a much larger proportion is so manipu- 
lated as to leave it only just within the official limits 
taken as the criteria of genuineness. Milk is a pro- 
duct which, naturally, varies much in quality ; and to 
avoid punishing the innocent, the standard has been 
fixed below the average. The guilty, however, take 
advantage of the latitude thus allowed, and, if the 
milk contains more cream than the “ standard,” add 
water to it. 

Equally as important as the question of dilution is 
that of cleanliness. This point was strongly insisted 
upon by Sir James Crichton Browne when delivering 
his presidential address to the Association of Sanitary 
Inspectors. Dirty byres, cows, and hands, an atmos- 
phere of dust and germs, tuberculous udders, and 
uncleanly apparatus may each and all have a part 
in contaminating the foodstuff which “ enters into the 
diet of a vast majority of the population, and forms 
the almost exclusive food of its most susceptible units.” 
The law has provided sufficient machinery to bring 
about a great reform; but as long as medical officers 
of health hold their appointments from the local au- 
thorities, any official who becomes too zealous may 
find his tenure but short. 

The new Butter and Margarine Act will greatly help 
in securing purer butter. During last year a creamery 
in this country was visited under the authority of a 
search-warrant, and the process of adulterating butter 
with lard was found in full swing on the premises. 

In the United States all articles of food will in 
future have to be labelled, so as to show the purchaser 
exactly what the articles are. The description must 
not “be false or misleading in any particular,” 
whether as to composition, quality, or origin. Thus 
an article must be stated on the label to be “ coloured 
with copper sulphate,” “dyed with aniline dye,” or 
to be “composed of fragments and scraps from a 
mushroom cannery.” This new American law is being 
supplemented by a series of schedules defining the 
various food products and fixing standards, so that 
discussions such as have recently arisen in this country 
—for example, “ What is Whisky ¢’’—will be impossible. 

Sreamsuip CONsTRUCTION. 

The progress marked in steamship construction 
since the launch of the Umbria, a quarter of a century 
ago, is very great. The length has been increased 
fifty per cent., and the displacement is more than three 
times what it was, while the horse power has been 
multiplied by five. At low speeds the resistance 
offered by the water to the motion of the ship is pro- 
portional to the speed, but at higher speeds the re- 
sistance is proportional to the square and even the 
cube of the speed. 
by the fact that, notwithstanding its enormous advance 
in size and power, the Lusitania is only twenty-five per 
cent. faster than the Umbria. 

The word “ knot” means a speed of one nautical 
mile per hour, hence it is incorrect to speak of a speed 
of ** 25 knots per hour,” as this would mean 25 nautical 


This increased resistance is shown 





miles per hour per hour—that is, an acceleration. If 
it is desired to indicate a speed of 25 nautical miles 
per hour, we should simply write 25 knots. 


Tue CuLtiman Diamonp. 


The Cullinan diamond, which the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has decided to present to the King, was dis- 
covered in the Premier Mine, near Pretoria, in 1905. 
The stone weighs 3,024 carats, or about 1°37 lb. The 
stone was examined by Dr. Hatch, the well-known 
petrologist, who has published a description of it. 
According to this description, the stone measures 4 
by 24 by 2 inches. It is bounded by eight surfaces, 
only four of which are faces of the original crystal, 
which is evidently only a portion of a larger crystal 
which had the shape of a distorted octahedron. The 
crystal is of great purity. Two spots are visible—one 
on the surface, the other about ‘4 inch within the 
crystal. Parallel to the largest cleaved surface there 
is an air layer between two internal cleavages, producing 
a “ rainbow ” or Newton’s rings. 








A MOTOR ROAD TO BRIGHTON. 


THe scheme for the construction of special roads 
throughout the country for the use of motor traffic 
is about to be revived, and is thus described by an 
official of the company which hopes to take the work 
in hand :— 

“The route closely follows the line of the London 
and Brighton Railway. It will be forty miles long. 
The width of the road will be one hundred feet all 
through, and there will be up and down routes, sepa- 
rated by a fence from each other. Only motors will 
be allowed, but the road is naturally not merely for 
pleasure traffic, but will be available for the slow com- 
mercial vehicle as well as for the speedy car and motor 
cycle. Farmers conveying produce to town will run 
their motor wagons out of their farms and straight 
up the motor road to the market. Any pace will be 
allowed, unless experience should show that restrictions 
are necessary. 

“The roads of the southern counties are the most 
congested, hence we propose to begin there; but our 
idea is that there should be such special motor roads 
connecting all the chief centres of the kingdom. 

“ The road will make the traffic. When the London 
and Brighton Railway was started the opposition said : 
‘There are only two or three coaches running down 
and two or three running up during the day, and the 
average number of people they carry is between thirty 
and forty. How can you expect to pay on a capital 
of millions with only thirty or forty passengers?’ The 
same argument might be used here, and the answer is the 
same. ‘The intermediate traffic will come. Gradually 
the route will become one great main street, forty miles 
long, lined with villas, where motorists and those who 
do not object to motors on dustless roads will live. 

“ This is a private road on the old turnpike system 
devoted to motor traffic. When we come into touch 
with the ordinary roads, we will either go over or under 
them; and a slipway will enable motors whose destina- 
tion lies on any of the ordinary main roads to leave 
the motor track and continue their journey along the 
ordinary road. There are twenty-five such roads on our 
route. At each of them we shall have a toll-keeper 
and a toll-station, and there will be lights at these points 
at night.” 
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THE PATH TO LITERATURE. 
By THE Eprror. 


UCH has been written and more has been spoken 
. about what is called “the creation of a taste for 
good literature.” But in my perambulations through 
the educational world I do not find that teachers have 
very clear ideas on the matter, nor do they aim at 
any systematic, definite preparation of the child for 
the later enjoyment of the best that can be gathered 
from the world of books. I find, it is true, new ideas 
in plenty, and what practically amounts to a revolution 
in method. But there is no ordered sequence, no 
well-laid scheme, no clear conception of the end to be 
attained ; and there is a mistaken attempt to bring 
the pupil at too early an age into contact with the 
minds of the masters. 

What do we actually wish to accomplish in this 
department of school work ?—To turn out pupils who, 
if they have not learned to distinguish and love the 
best in literature, have at least been trained in such a 
manner that they instinctively reject the worst. 

So much for the general aim. Now let us consider 
the method. 

In prose the way lies through the fairy tale, the folk 
tale, the heroic story, the legend both purely imagina- 
tive and semi-historical, the poetic myth, the parable, 
and the fable, up to the shorter, complete story drawn 
from literature proper. 

In verse the way lies through the nursery jingle, the 
story poem of a simple ballad character, the story 
poem of a rather more lyric character, the simpler 
dramatic and descriptive poem, up to the true lyric, 
the highest form of poetic expression. 

The material for the first stage is abundant, but 
careful choice is necessary. The fairy tale carefully 
selected and properly treated is not a mere debauch 
of the imagination. It is a means whereby the child’s 
thoughts can be, to quote Addison, “‘ insensibly moulded 
into the notions of discretion, virtue, and honour.” 
(The italics are significant.) Much. of true folk-lore 
is savage, unworthy, and utterly unsuitable for our 
present purpose. But there are folk tales and jingles 
which enshrine poetic and moral ideas of the highest 
value, and some of a semi-humorous cautionary char- 
acter, inculcating a worldly wisdom which may some 
day stand its possessor in good stead. 

While the pupil is mastering the mechanical rudi- 
ments of reading, a selection of imaginative tales ought 
to be told to him. We shall some day test our would-be 
teachers of infants to a great extent by their powers of 
vivid, direct, and clear narration, by their capability to 
present a tale in such a form that the central idea is 
unmistakable without any strained insistence. A few 
teachers possess the capacity for telling a story effect- 
ively. Others could acquire it by diligent study and 
assiduous practice. Others, again, have absolutely no 
powers of effective narration : they have mistaken their 
calling. We have not yet realized the importance of 
this capacity. Apart from the teaching profession alto- 


gether, it is quite as necessary that every schgolgirl 
should be taught how to tell a story properly as that 
she should be instructed in the mysteries of infant 
feeding and clothing. The story is by far the mightiest 
power in the education of the child, for whom truth 
must always be embodied in a tale. 

We have the highest of all authority for the method. 
The finest oratory in the world would never make 
clear the Fatherhood of God like the story of the 
Prodigal Son. 

Having been told a number of carefully-selected 
traditional stories such as are roughly though quite 
wrongly grouped under the general title of fairy-tales, 
the child has presumably had his appetite whetted for 
more ; and he hastens to acquire that power of reading 
which will make him less dependent upon oral narra- 
tion. The next question that arises for the teacher is 
this: To what kind of literature shall I direct his 
attention in order that he may adequately satisfy his 
desire for a tale well told and worthy of the trouble of 
reading ? 

He will want at this first stage stories of a similar 
character to those which he has already heard from 
his teacher—simply-worded versions of those traditional 
tales which enshrine worthy ideals of conduct, pre- 
sented without subtlety and in such a manner that 
the simplest mind will almost instinctively choose the 
good and reject the evil. So far as he can see, the pupil 
is reading for enjoyment only. But the wise educator 
will so plan the work that the result of this preliminary 
literary training will be the strengthening of the moral 
judgment and of the active will. The tale chosen for 
reading must be of such a kind that the child’s sym- 
pathy will be enlisted for rightness, Let the teacher's 
selection of stories, then, be of a severe and critical 
character. In the present-day Elfin Revival the fairy 
tale runs rampant. Not every amiable guide can select 
a tale suitable for our purpose. Only a gifted few can 
present it adequately to the mind of the little child. 

The poetical readings for this first stage ought to 
consist of select nursery rhymes and jingles, classic 
nonsense without any moral attached, designed on the 
whole to appeal to the child’s sense of fun and love of 
the incongruous. The people in such verses, of which 
there is a good supply in the language, are plainly 
people out of the land where anything may happen, se 
that verses of this kind are the best possible accom- 
paniment to the prose matter mentioned above. 

At the first stage of the average pupil’s progress to 
literature he has, I imagine, some kind of belief in 
fairies and their doings. But a little later he appears 
to read his fairy tales with a twinkle of unbelief in his 
eye. At this second stage he simply craves for a 
good tale, and by preference a merry one. Tom Thumb 
is one of his heroes at this time, and the exploits of 
Puck and Pigwiggin are entirely to his taste. Carefully- 
selected folk tales of a humorous character can also be 
pressed into service. At the same time the purely 
imaginative side of the child’s nature must not be 
neglected, and for this purpose I know of nothing better 
than some of the West Highland and Irish folk and 
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fairy tales, as well as selected portions from the Welsh 
Mabinogion, which, as I have proved over and over 
again, make direct appeal at this stage. The rich fancy, 
stately diction, and vivid imaginative glow of the Welsh 
tales is specially attractive to the immature child mind. 

The verse readings for this stage might appropriately 
consist of some of the best fairy poetry in the language. 
There is a good deal of it—real poetry, not mere verse 
—and all of it is simple in language and idea. Here 
we are not required to take the second best. We 
ean draw upon Shakespeare, Herrick, Tennyson, Alling- 
ham, Stevenson, Jean Ingelow, and others. There are 
also excellent folk songs of a simple and semi-humorous 
character excellently suited to this stage. 

Watching carefully the further progress of the ordi- 
nary child, I seem to see at the next stage the beginning 
of the period of that hero-worship which can be made 
one of the most potent factors in moral and spiritual 
education. Now is the time to introduce the young 
reader to Jason, Theseus, Hercules, Beowulf, Siegfried, 
Arthur, Roland, and the rest. “ That is all very well 
for the boy, but what of the girl ?” I hear some one ask. 
I would give the girl the same reading matter, but I 
would take care that in the presentation of the tales 
the woman’s part in the aaliing of a hero and the 
winning of victory is quite apparent—the inspiration, 
the quick wit, the resource, the encouragement, and the 
bright hopefulness in the face even of the worst. 

The proper accompaniment to these tales is, [ think, 
the story poem of a simple, straightforward ballad 
character. There are more of these available than 
most reading-books for this stage would lead one to 
imagine. We are, however, gradually improving in 
this respect. I have lately seen books for younger 
ehildren containing poems of real value as literature. 
In fact, one of the most hopeful and cheering signs of 
present-day school publishing is the decided change in 
this matter. Nearly all the newer school anthologies 
and poetry books—whose name is Legion—contain 
pieces which were conspicuously absent from the educa- 
tional books of a past generation. 

But we must move onward to the next stage of the 
ogress to literature. Up to the present our heroes 
ave been distinguished for the most part by their 
personal prowess and resource, and the general lesson 
has been that most things are possible to those who 
dare. But if the pupil’s powers of judgment have 
been properly trained, he is now ready to understand 
and appreciate a somewhat more subtle idea; and 
while the heroic tales of the third stage might with 
advantage be continued, the selection should be made 
to exhibit greater variety of motive. This appears to 
me to be the stage for Hawthorne’s story of The Golden 
Touch, and for the formal introduction of the wily 
Ulysses, who ought never to appear until the pupil’s 
powers of judgment have to some extent been formed. 

In poetry I would still adhere to the story poem, 
choosing, however, those which have rather more lyric 
quality, such as Browning's Pied Piper, Longfellow’s 


he Legend Beautiful and The Skeleton in Armour, and” 


Tennyson's Lady of Shalott, 

Up to this stage what have we accomplished? By 
confining attention to the stories which form as it were 
the backbone of all literature, we have given the child 
some sense of literary form, though he may not be 
aware of his possession. By careful selection and 
presentation of these tales we have exercised, trained, 
and strengthened the power of judgment, and have 
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held up worthy examples of conduct, while avoiding 
that direct moral instruction which—alas for human 
nature—seems to act as an incentive to naughtiness. 
By rigid attention to the quality and character of the 
poetry selected we have trained the ear and the esthetic 
sense from the earliest years, and given to our pupils 
a touchstone by which they will instinctively test all 
composition which is cast into the form of verse. By 
following the natural order of the child’s awakening 
interests we have enlisted his sympathy for reading, 
and shown him what real enjoyment is to be got from 
good books. By making him familiar with the great 


figures of legendary history we have given him a large 
amount of information which he will find useful in 
reading the classics of English literature in later years. 

I hope to deal with the later stages of the work in a 
subsequent paper. 


—* at Pete 


FAILURE IN COMPOSITION : 
SOME CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


BY NORMAN HEPPLE, B.LITT., GATESHEAD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


T is one of Nature’s ironies that, although we think 
in words, so many of us should have difficulty in 
expressing our thoughts through that medium. To no 
one is this better known than to the teacher of Eng- 
lish, and nowhere is it more evident than in the efforts 
of boys and girls to write English composition, and in 
the difficulty, which persists in many cases to adult 
age, of orally giving utterance to their thoughts. 


PuysicAL AND GENERAL PsyYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES. 


In some cases this difficulty is undoubtedly due to 
purely neurotic causes, and in others—probably con- 
siderably fewer than is generally supposed—to sheer 
intellectual inability; and while it may be possible 
to remove the former of these causes, the latter we 
must frankly recognise as a natural, human limitation, 
and address our methods to make the best of it. The 
danger is that we may too often ascribe failure in 
composition to this cause when it is really due to a 
remediable disorder in our pupils; for we venture to 
think that in the vast majority of cases this failure 
in clear expression is attributable to the elusiveness and 
consequent disorder of their thoughts on any given 
subject. Our perceptive faculties are such that without 
trained effort we cannot retain, for a sufficiently long 
time to give it definite expression, the thought-object in 
one aspect. Images flash through our mental field and | 
are gone, and by reason of the rapidity of their succes- 
sion they cannot always be “ grasped” and “ held” 
with sufficient intensity to be noted and described. 

The difficulty felt by young children in describing 
their elementary sensations may possibly be understood 
if compared with the similar difficulty, experienced by 
those of us more mature and practised in expression, 
in attempting to describe the complex sensation known 
to psychologists as “ all-overishness,” or—to use a 
more homely illustration—in our lame efforts to detail 
the symptoms of heartburn to our doctors. We know 
that both sensations are disagreeable; beyond that 
they are vague, and we cannot easily “ fix our minds ” 
on any special symptom long enough to describe it 
adequately. -A precisely analogous situation arises in 
the case of a child composing. The writer is con- 
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vinced, after much experiment and observation, that 
here we are at the psychological root of the matter, 
and that in the lack of this thought-fixing, concentra- 
tion—call it what you will—we have the most. prolific 
cause of failure in composition. 


Mernops oF TRAINING THE CoNCENTRATIVE Hasit. 


It would appear, therefore, that a large part of 
mental training should be directed towards the cultiva- 
tion of this concentrative habit ; and as the scientific 
side of our curriculum affords an admirable field for 
such a discipline, it is of the utmost importance that 
the descriptions, furnished by the child, of experi- 
ments and apparatus observed during the science or 
object lesson should follow an orderly plan, and that 
the fatal facility for wandering from the point—so 
well known in the laboratory note-book—should be 
systematically checked. This is obviously as important 
for the science master as for the teacher of English, 
and furnishes the one point of contact for the success- 
ful correlation of the two subjects. We have, of 
course, sometimes heard stories—let us hope that ere 
now they are legendary—of science teachers who con~ 
sidered that this was not part of their business ; but 
in these enlightened times it scarcely needs to be 
pointed out that science and literature should be made 
ancillary to each other. 

The bulk of the work of training has, of course, 
naturally to be done during the actual composition 
lessons, and exercises having in view that specific end 
must be devised. The order of the process seems 
clear: there must first be what we might call Objective 
Composition—the expression of a child’s thoughts on 
any concrete object or series of objects which he can 
actually observe, part by part. The child sees and 
thinks of an object as a whole at first ; and it is well 
that he does so, in so far as this is preservative of 
unity. Let us encourage him to keep this view of 
the whole; but at the same time he must be taught 
to bring his mind to bear in an orderly fashion on 
the detailed parts, for only thus will he be trained 
to deal with one phase at a time. At this stage the 
description of a well-filled picture, placed before the 
class, furnishes an admirable exercise, the pupil being 
required to deal with the picture in some such order 
as (a) background, (6) middle-distance, (c) foreground, 
(d) objects or figures. ; a 

Following this purely objective composition there 
must be an intermediate stage, which shall act as a 
bridge, leading to what we may term Subjective Com- 
position, or the expression of thought in the absence 
of objective suggestion. This difficult, intermediate 
ground may be traversed by the plentiful use of para- 
phrase and abstract, backed up by exercises in selection 
and paragraphic arrangement ; the former serving to 
fix the mental regard on single thoughts until their 
meaning is clear, the latter helping to determine the 
relations of separate thoughts to one another. If the 
writer may at this point express an opinion, again based 
on experiment, it is that in our lower and middle forms 
very often too much is done for the child in the way 
of outline-essays, and not sufficient required of him. 
Paraphrase and abstract, as elementary and modified 
as you please, can be used in these as well as in the 
upper forms, which at present seem to have a monopoly 
of these valuable exercises, and they make demands 
on the pupil which, it has been found, influence his 
literary composition most beneficially. 


The following is a type of exercise which will be found 
very useful during this intermediate stage :— 


Select suitable facts from the following notes for a short essay (about 
one hour). Arrange the selected facts in paragraphs. Give 
each paragraph a suitable heading, and the whole essay a title. 

Wealthy country, with abundance of capital. Proximity of 
coalfields to seaports. Dearness of land. One of the rivers, the 

Tyne, is 40 feet deep in parts. Separated from European main- 

land by English Channel and North Sea. Abundance of coal 

and iron. Only short railways needed to connect any port with 
the interior. Dearness of land arises frum density of population. 

Endurance and energy of British workman. Off west coast of 

Europe. High tariffs of many foreign countries put the British 

Isles at a commercial disac me 4 sometimes. Hexham is 

famous for glove-making. Navigable rivers. In 1889 an Act 

assed in England for encouragement of technical education. 
Exceptional magnitude of British shipping. Maryport, Work- 
ington, and Whitehaven are on the Cumberland coalfield. Rail- 
ways and roads laid with comparative ease. Great mechanical 
and industrial inventions originated in Britain. Backward state 
of commercial and technical education. Nearness of coast on 
both sides. Relies on naval defence. Iron generally smelted on 
coalfields. A new bridge over Tyne to facilitate the northern 
route. Abundance of seaports. Tyne ports tap north-eastern 
coalfield. No great barriers to communication. Navy cheaper 
to support than large army. Centre of land hemisphere. 


Here the pupil has given to him facts with which he 
may be more or less familiar, but which he must ponder 
singly and make his own. What he has to do is to 
determine those which are at all intimately related, 
make a selection, and locate them to their separate 
groups. Once a pupil is capable of doing this satis- 
factorily, he is but a short step from the final stage, 
in which he has but to do likewise with his own thoughts. 


THE Ovutiine-Essay AND THE Srory. 


It will be noted that the above is very different 
from the outline-essay, which, as a method, has probably 
been overestimated. Used sparingly: and in the right 
way, the outline-essay has its use; but employed 
habitually and with no other object than to give the 
pupil prearranged material, it loses its value, and 
falls under the same condemnation as “the repro- 
duction of a short story,” a once popular exercise that 
has long since disappeared from our curriculum. The 
story supplied the child with something to write about, 
saved him the distraction of finding material; this 
was its use. Unfortunately, it provided no training in 
selection and arrangement ; the points of the narrative 
followed one another in rapid and orderly sequence, 
reproduction in many cases degenerated into a mere 
effort of memory, and the valuable discipline of “* mind- 
fixing’ was lost. This was its abuse; and its abuse 
proving greater than its use, the short story, as an 
exercise, was abolished. 


SELECTION OF THEMES. 


It was, however, partially right in principle, and its 
lesson remains, an easy deduction from what we have 
said above, that we must always postulate complete 
comprehension, on the part of the child, of the subject 
of the composition. Perfect understanding must always 

recede ease and accuracy of expression. Too often, 
it is to be feared, children are glibly asked for com- 
positions on themes which are quite unfamiliar to 
them and naturally out of their mental field. They 
struggle to grasp thoughts which are either non- 
existent or most fragmentary and imperfect, with the 
inevitable result that their composition is similar. 
Not for one moment do we mean that an imaginative 
topic should be avoided ; the imagination is strong in 
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childhood, and the werld of our younger pupils especi- 
ally is full of imaginary creations which are intensely 
real to them. A child can write an excellent fairy 
story. What we do condemn, and what would be most 
humorous were it not so deplorable, is the proposal to 
children, thirteen or fourteen years old, of deep moral 
or social topics and aphorisms—themes doubtless admir- 
ably adapted for profound philosophical speculation, 
but hopelessly out of the mental range of a child. 
The pity of it is that the choice of such themes is often 
the outcome of genuine enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher; but to ask for reflections on life from those 
who have scarcely begun to live is surely futile and 
absurd. 
Tae Pertopic Faiture, 


Again, it has doubtless been noticed that the com- 
positions of the same pupil vary very much in quality : 
one exercise is good, and the next indifferent. After 
eliminating, so far as possible, the influence of physical 
surroundings and conditions of mood, such as careless- 
ness, the writer has been led to the conclusion that 
the composition of individuals varies with the type 
of theme. One pupil excels in an imaginative theme, 
another in humorous invention, a third in description, 
and so on, according to the bent of disposition. This 
is the explanation of the periodic failure; and not to 
provide for and encourage development along each 
ef these lines would be utterly wrong. There is little 
enough variety in life without seeking to suppress it 
for want of opportunity, and few of us would hesitate 
to echo the Pharisee’s prayer, removed from its con- 
text, “‘ God, I thank Thee I am not as other men are.” 
It is a good plan, therefore, to propose several sub- 
jects for composition, so that the child may have his 
choice, and be able to do himself justice, according 
to his disposition. 


Ture Structure oF THE SENTENCE. 


Yet another fertile cause of failure seems to lie in 
the actual structure of the sentence itself. When we 
reflect that the sentence is the unit of composition, 
the necessity for its very careful study in isolated 
examples becomes apparent. It will be found profit- 
able, both in the upper and lower forms, to devote 
much time to practice in the manipulation of sub- 
ordinate clauses, the synthesis of shorter sentences 
into longer ones, the changing of words from their 
normal order into emphatic positions, elegance of 
form, and like considerations which bear on the 
clear and graceful structure of the sentence. Much 
can be done to secure greater ease and accuracy of 
expression by definite and systematic instruction on 
these points, which, it is to be feared, in our anxiety 
to give as much time as possible to composition of a 
continuous character, are sometimes rather overlooked. 


LITERARY ARTIFICES. 


The same may be said of the commoner figures of 
speech: time devoted to the definite teaching and 
practice in the use of these literary devices is time 
well spent. We are aware, of course, that many 
authoritative manuals of composition deprecate the 
too frequent use of such artifices; but our experience 
has been that even when encouraged to use them 
freely, children do so with a temperance that is often 
all too marked, and that the greater danger is the 
puny, colourless style so well known to us in their 
literary efforts. 


Of the other important aspeet of the question of 
composition—that dealing with the acquirement of 
vocabulary—it is not the writer’s present intention te 
deal. So far as that is concerned, let the child have 
good books. If he will read, he can write. As a rule, 
our failure lies, not in the lack of words, but in the 
use of them. 

— to sd Pat 


THE NEW ENGLISH MOVEMENT.* 


\V E are somewhat ashamed to confess that there 

wos a time during our student days when, in 
our English studies, we turned with relief from Dr. 
Morris and other eminent scholars to such “ unscien- 
tific’? books as Dean Alford’s Queen’s English and 
Archbishop Trench’s Study of Words. Looking back 
upon that callow time we see quite clearly the reason 
for our preference. Alford and Trench dealt with 
living, breathing humanity, while the scholars dealt, 
faithfully enough, with skeletons; and we all have a 
very natural abhorrence for dry bones. 

As time went on we began to wonder whether we 
should ever meet with a writer who could make the 
dry bones live, who would combine the human interest 
of Alford and Trench with the correctness of the scholar. 
Why indeed should not the true story of the growth 
of the mother tongue be made as fascinating as the 
story of the growth of the nation as told, say, by John 
Richard Green? Matters of pronunciation, idiom, 
dialect, vocabulary, are concerned with human nature ; 
and for the many differences in these things, which 
are apparent even to the least observant, there are 
reasons based upon circumstances which appeal to the 
interests and sympathies of all intelligent people. 

Professor Wyld’s newest book has satisfied a good 
deal of our curiosity in these matters, and, what is 
still better, has created a desire to know more, while 
indicating the method of satisfying that desire to some 
extent at least. This volume begins, so to speak, at 
the end, and works backwards. It is laboratory work in 
English, and the student’s apparatus he carries about 
with him in his organs of speech. He is first taught 
to deal honestly with his own methods of speaking, 
and, having ascertained certain basic facts, to extend 
his observations first in his immediate environment, and 
then beyond. It is the only true method for each 
and every subject in the school curriculum; and any 
subject which cannot be dealt with on these lines ought 
to be left severely alone. 

This book is written in a direct semi-conversational 
style, which is refreshingly novel in works of its class. 
It is intended largely for teachers in training; and 
students who are fortunate enough to be taken through 
it by a sympathetic and well-informed tutor will leave 
the training college with a very clear conception of 
what we mean when we use the phrase which stands at 
the head of this notice—a conception which will in- 
fluence for good all their future lessons in English. In 
what particulars Professor Wyld’s methods of handling 
his subject differ from those of the ordinary gram- 
marian and philologist can best be learnt by a careful 
study of his book. We recommend it to every teacher, 
primary and secondary, who is expeeted to teach any 
branch of that long-suffering subject which is lazily 
termed English, and which is supposed to require no 
teaching at all. “ Why should I learn English ?” 


* The Growth of pao. By Henry Cecil Wyld, Baines Profe-sor of Eng- 


lish Language and Philology im the University of Liverpool. (John Murray. 
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asked a fourth-form boy of our acquaintance, “ I’m 
not Scotch or Irish, am I ?” 

Professor Wyld’s book is not exhaustive, nor does it 
pretend to be so. In places it is not even conclusive 
enough for our particular requirements. We wish he 
had gone further into that fascinating inquiry as to 
the original reasons for differences of dialect among 
people living close together ; that he had, in fact, given 
us something more scientific, if less picturesque, than 
the story of the Tower of Babel, upon which we are 
still forced to rely. We wish especially to know to 
what extent differences of climate have had an effect 
upon provincial pronunciation and articulation. The 
references to class distinctions are honest and straight- 
forward, though we think that the professor makes too 
little of the breaking down of these barriers in our 
own day, and of the fluidity consequent upon the 
spread of education and the power of the purse. 

We cannot help feeling, moreover, that he is too 
tender with the smartness of the “ huntin’”’ man or 
woman. This usage appears to us to be a vulgarism 
more real than the dropping of the initial h, seeing 
that it is deliberately assumed to a great extent for pur- 
poses of snobbery. Moreover, Professor Wyld does not 
remove our old-time scepticism of the value of rhymes 
as evidence in the matter of changes of pronunciation. 
We have an uncomfortable feeling that many of the 
examples cited may have been bad rhymes ; and when 
Pope, the son of a London linen-draper, is brought into 
court, we cannot accept his evidence with any real 
confidence. 

We are thankful for the occasional gleams of humour 
which brighten Professor Wyld’s pages: for,example :— 

“The precise nature of good oratorical style is determined 
by the occasion, the subject, and by the size of the audience.” 

“ Foreigners make terrible mistakes by mixing up the colloquial 
and the more elevated styles in writing English. Thus a native 
Indian writer who compiled, in English, the life of a relative, 
referred to this gentleman’s appointment as a judge of the 
Supreme Court as ‘ altogether judicious and tip-top.’ 

“ Again, when he visited the house where the judge had died 
suddenly, he found ‘a house of mourning, confusion everywhere— 
in fact, a pretty kettle of fish.’ ” 


Tennyson writes of Caxton, our first printer, in 
reference to his mott» Fiat lux :— 


“Thy prayer was ‘ Light more Light’ while time shall last, 
Thou saw’st a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.” 


The shadows are many and dark, but it may be 
fresh to some of our readers that one of the deepest 
which lie across the path of the educator—the necessity 
for teaching English spelling—was cast by Caxton’s 
light. Says Professor Wyld :— 


“The general fact that our spelling is so far behind our pro- 
nunciation results from the comparatively early fixing of the 
former—at the end of the fifteenth century, with the introduction 
of printing—and the active tendencies of changes which have 
affected English pronunciation since that date. This early fossili- 
sation of the colin accounts, too, for some of its inconsistencies, 
for words which once contained the same sounds have developed 
differently, while others which originally contained different 
sounds have now levelled these under one and the same sound.” 


On the whole question of spelling Professor Wyld is 
highly interesting. We have specially enjoyed, too, 
the chapter on Loan Words, as this part of the sub- 
ject has always made particular appeal to us, and in 
this book it is made to live. The book is, in fact, full 
of good things. How excellent this is— 


“Tt is in some ways better to —_ a pure regional dialect 
than to attempt to speak standarc English, and to mix and 
overlay it with provincial pronunciation ; 


and this, which gives the keynote of the whole 
matter— 


“The fundamental facts about our own language must be 
learnt by personal observation of our own speech.” 


—t pete 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 


A Few Weieuty OPInions. 


“: bag a utilitarian age, of all ether times, it is a matter 

of grave importance that fairy tales should be 
respected. Our English red tape is too magnificently 
red ever to be employed in the tying up of such trifles ; 
but every one who has considered the subject knows 
full well that a nation without fancy, without some 
romance, never did, never can, never will, hold a great 
place under the sun......What enchanted us in our 
childhood, and is captivating a million of young fancies 
now, has, at the same blessed time of life, enchanted 
vast hosts of men and women who have done their 
long day’s work and laid their grey heads down to 
rest. It would be hard to estimate the amount of 
gentleness and mercy that has made its way among us 
through these slight channels. Forbearance, courtesy, 
consideration for the poor and aged, kind treatment of 
animals, the love of nature, abhorrence of tyranny and 
brute foree—many such good things have been first 
nourished in the child’s heart by -this powerful aid. 
It has greatly helped to keep us, in some sense, ever 
young, by preserving through our worldly ways one 
slender track not overgrown with weeds, where we 
may walk with children, sharing their delights.””-— 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


** Let there be plenty of imaginative literature, and 
let its range be not too narrow to stretch from Dante 
to the elder Dumas. The world of the imagination 
is not the world of abstraction and nonentity, as some 
conceive, but a world formed out of chaos by a sense 
of the beauty that is in man and the earth on which 
he dwells. It is the realm of Might-be, our haven of 
refuge from the shortcomings and disillusions of life. 
It is, to quote Spenser, who knew it well, the world’s 
sweet inn from care, and wearisome turmoil.”’—J. R. 
LOWELL. 


“The value of fairy tales is that they stimulate the 
imagination; that they reflect the unbroken com- 
munion of human life with the life universal, as in 
beasts, fishes, trees, flowers, and stars; and that inci- 
dentally, but all the more powerfully on that account, 
they quicken the moral sentiments.””—FeE.rx ADLER. 


“] said there was a literary art before Shakespeare 
—an art more simple, more childlike, and therefore all 
the more adapted for young minds, but also an art 
most vigorous and pure in point of style—thoroughly 
fitted to give its readers the first elements of taste, 
which must lie at the root of even the most complex 
esthetics. 

“The old fairy tale, the old legends and ballads, the 
old chronicles of feudal war and chivalry, the earlier 
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moralities and mysteries—these must be the roots of 
any literary education.”—CHarLes KinGsLey. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN 
TEACHING VERSE COMPOSITION. 


“Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth, and her 
M.A. 


BY ALBERT E. ROBERTS, 
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home is in heaven.”’—JouHun Ruskin. 


“ The highest wisdom—that of ethics—seems closely 
affiliated with poetic truth. A prosaic moral is in- 
jurious to virtue by making it repulsive. The moment 
goodness becomes tedious and unideal in a work of 
art it is not real goodness ; the would-be artist, though 
a very saint, has mistaken his form of expression. 
On the other hand, extreme beauty and power in a 
poem or picture always carry a moral—they are in- 
separable from a certain ethical standard—while vice 
suggests a depravity.” —C. E. StepMan. 


“The costly charm of the ancient tragedy, and 
indeed of all old literature, is, that the persons speak 
simply—spsak as persons who have great good sense 
without knowing it. Our admiration of the antique 
is not admiration of the old, but of the natural. he 
Greeks are not reflective, but perfect in their senses 
and in their health, with the finest physical organisation 
in the world. Adults acted with the simplicity and 
grace of children.””"—R. W. Emerson. 


“T found that my godson had very much turned 
his studies for about a twelvemonth past into the 
lives and adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy 
of Warwick, the Seven Champions, and other his- 
torians of that age. 

“1 could not but observe the satisfaction the father 
took in the forwardness of his son; and that these 
diversions might turn to some profit, I found the boy 
had made remarks which might be of service to him 
during the course of his whole life. He would tell you 
the mismanagements of John Hickathrift, find fault 
with the passionate temper in Bevis of Southampton, 
and ‘wet Saint George for being the champion of 
England ; and by this means had his thoughts insensibly 
moulded into the notions of discretion, virtue, and 
honour. 

“1 was extolling his accomplishments, when the 
mother told me that the little girl who led me in this 
morning was in her way a better scholar than he. 
‘ Betty,’ says she, ‘ deals chiefly in fairies and sprites, 
and sometimes in a winter night will terrify the maids 
with her accounts till they are afraid to go up to bed.’ ” 

-JosErH ADDISON. 


A USEFUL HANDBOOK. 


Miss Axice RAVENHILL, whose earnest work in connection 
with School Hygiene is well known to all progressive teachers, 
has recently published, through Messrs. E. J. Arnold and Son 
of Leeds, a teacher's handbook entitled, Lessons in Practical 
Hygiene. The volume has a preface by Professor Sadler, from 
which we give an illuminative extract at the foot of e 253. 
The plan of the book is of an exceedingly practical and helpful 
character. The whole work consists of a collection of more or 
less simple demonstrations and experiments (to which valuable 
on ir ee notes and directions are appended) bearing upon all 
branches of the subject usually included under the title of ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Hygiene.” By these means the close connection of 
hygiene with the sciences upon which it is based, and of which 
it is so largely an application, is indicated ; while students will 
be assisted to form the habit of tracing the laws of cause and 
effect in the world around them. Personal and Domestic Hygiene 
are dealt with in a most attractive manner by the same a 
vational and practical methods as are employed throughout the 
book, 


INTEND here to state briefly some of the experiences 

of myself and others with regard to the teaching of 

verse composition. First, however, I should like to 
express my ideas generally on the subject. 

f the teaching of English literature has for its 
primary object ssthetic culture, then verse writing 
must be considered a potent factor whereby we may 
strengthen the foundations of taste laid in the litera- 
ture lesson. In many of our public schools the practice 
of writing Latin and Greek verse, though fast dis- 
appearing, is still to some considerable extent pursued, 
because it is with good reason believed that pupils 
are brought more by these means than by any other 
to feel the beauties of classical poetry, and to appre- 
ciate the true music of the rhythm and the elegance of 
the diction. 

All art is creative, and the art of literature is no 
exception. If literature and composition represent, as 
they do, respectively the impressional and the expres- 
sional, the receptive and the creative faculties of the 
mind, there seems no reason why the child should not 
want to compose verse as well as prose, and this natural 
instinct should be encouraged. 

As in all other arts, whether music, painting, or 
sculpture, a knowledge of technique and some power 
of execution are essential for the proper appreciation of 
the highest works of art in each specific branch, so, too, 
a knowledge of technique and some power of execution, 
however humble, are essential for the fullest apprecia- 
tion of our classical poetry ; and they are almost in- 
dispensable, if we would fully enter into the spirit of 
poetry. 

If the writing of Latin elegiacs or hexameters, or of 
Greek iambics, has a high educational value in the study 
of classical literature, the writing of English verse has 
a similar value in the study of English literature ; and, 
moreover, it will be found that far better results may 
be obtained in considerably less time. The more 
mechanical methods of training in vogue, with respect 
to Latin and Greek verse, often bring the early at- 
tempts of the student to the plane of a person solving 
a puzzle. The boy finds the task almost like a problem 
in brick-building, where the bricks fit in exactly, if 
each has its proper place; but if one is misplaced, the 
others cannot be put together. Penrose and Beatson 
have helped him, and trained his ingenuity. The 
exactness of the rhythm of Latin and Greek verse has 
its advantages over English verse so far as the teacher 
is concerned, but the obvious disadvantages accruing 
from this mechanical fitting together of words are 
absent from verse-making in English. 

The special advantages of the exercise in English 
are manifold. It fosters originality and ingenuity ; it 
strengthens the imagination; it engenders a love for 
reading poetry as nothing else can ; it gives satisfaction 
and pleasure, inasmuch as it satisfies the rhythmical 
instinct innate in the young; and, finally, it refines 
the feelings. 

It is sometimes objected that these advantages are 
gained at the cost of a considerable waste of time. 
Give the matter a twelve months’ honest trial, and 
see for yourself whether the objection is sound. At a 
recent educational conference it was somewhat humor- 
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ously remarked by one who had misgivings as to its 
practicability that an exercise was once given to a 
class on “‘ The Tay Bridge,” to be done during a lesson 
lasting one hour, and that as a result one paper had 
two brief lines :— 


“ The bridge over the Tay 
Suddenly gave way.” 


This is not to be wondered at. The exercise should 
not have been given in class; it should have been 
done rather at the pupil’s leisure. It is true that we 
cannot expect anything very meritorious to come from 
the average member of the class. Poetic imagination 
cannot be taught any more than the highest rhythmical 
effects, but the boy or girl can acquire some idea of 
rhythm ; he can learn something of the technique— 
he can be taught to write verse, if not poetry. We can 
teach him to be a “ poet” in the literal sense of “a 
maker” of verses, a versifier. We know well enough 
the “poet,” in the modern sense of the word, is born, 
not made. And as assuredly as the pupil improves 
in his power of writing verse, so it will be found that 
his power of writing prose will, for reasons which I 
will not attempt to explain, improve at the same time. 

With a firm belief, then, in the subject, I determined 
some years ago to make verse composition as integral 
and vital a factor in education as prose composition. 

My remarks will apply mostly to boys and girls of 
twelve years of age and over; but much can be, and is 
being done, even in the lower standards of elementary 
schools—those, at least, where literature is taught 
systematically and along proper lines. In too many 
of our elementary schools, unfortunately, literature 
consists of two or three simple pieces of poetry learnt 
by heart each year. Pieces of poetry, in addition to 
those memorised, should be regularly read by and to 
the children, in order that they may get used to the 
swing and rhythm of poetry. 1am sure a considerable 
number of our elementary school children could at- 
tempt versification with more success than we generally 
think possible. 

Sometimes a child whose work is bad in other respects 
shows considerable ability in this direction. The follow- 
ing was written by such a child, a boy of eight :-— 


* When to the flowers so beautiful 

The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one, 
All timidly it came. 

Dear Lord, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot. 

The Father kindly looked on her, 
And said, Forget-me-not.” 


Here is another attempt from a little girl of ten :— 


“On mountains high, 
In valleys low, 

You see Jack Frost 

Where’er you go. 


“ He tingles our fingers, 
He tingles our toes ; 

He pinches our cheeks, 
He pinches our nose. 


“When to bed we have gone 
On a cold winter’s night, 
He paints on the window 
A beautiful sight. 


“ His eyes they shine 
Like diamonds bright, 
And glisten through 
The dark of night.” 


It is true these samples of work come from a school 
at the head of which is an exceptionally enthusiastic 
teacher, but they are average and not exceptional 
samples of work in that school. I quote them as 
instances of what I think we ought to be proud to 
accept. We must not scoff at the crude attempts 
of the little ones; if we are inclined to do so, we had 
better leave the subject alone. 

The work in the elementary school that has come 
under my notice includes lines for birthday cards, 
which some of the children have sent their fellow 
pupils; verses for Easter and Christmas cards; class 
songs composed by the children themselves, sometimes 
with a little help from the teacher; and memorial 
verses for special commemorative occasions. Since a 
large proportion of the earliest poetry read should be 
national or racial, ballad metre will perhaps largely 
be used by the children. 

I have seen the story of some book or tale recently 
read put into ballad form by children of eleven or twelve 
years of age. One version of the town rat and the 
country rat was distinctly good. In one school I found 
the children attempting to complete such nonsense 
couplets as the following :— 

“ Ten little kittens ready to dine, 


One choked on a bone, and then there were nine ; 
BO IE cn areciiticnestninnctinaininniniin 


This reminded me, I must say, of a missing word 
competition, nor do I think the results were altogether 
satisfactory. The teacher of these children—and I 
met a few others with a similar opinion—urged that 
most of the verse with the youngest children should 
be of a comic nature. I cannot say I agree with them. 

Personally my experience has been with children of 
over twelve years of age. I believe with such chil- 
dren there should be a systematic basis for the work, 
and the lessons should be made progressive. I will 
outline the method I have adopted with these. 

1st Step.—Formal lessons are given on the technique 
and architecture of versification. 

I have found it more profitable for nty purpose to 
teach the classical nomenclature, iamb, dactyl, etc., 
but have insisted that stress and time are the main 
factors in versification. The connection between music 
and poetry has been kept in view. It is shown that you 
can beat time in poetry as in music. It is pointed out 
that in music, if signature reads 3, the measure may be 
filled by any notes that added together equal three 
eighth notes—for example, a quarter and an eighth, 
an eighth and a quarter, a dotted quarter, or three 
eighth notes. So, too, in poetry. 

After some such careful lessons in versification the 
pupils are ready for their next task. 

2nd Step.—I1 give them practice in marking where 
the stresses fall in certain poems, and I let them re- 
present the scansion in musical characters. Thus :— 


A A A 
se |o-|o-1e- | 
eoeteetjteetee 
The stag at eve haddrunk his fill 
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Where danced the moon on Mo - nan’s rill, etc. 
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Touch her not scorn- ful - ly, 
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oe ee 
of her mourn-ful - ly, 

A 

‘ ‘ N N \ 

oe see 

Gent - and = =hhu - man- ly, 


A 

\ XN XN ‘ 

. eee 
Not of the stains of her, etc. 


3rd Step.—Next I give certain “ demetricised ” pas- 
sages in rhyme to be restored to their metrical form ; 
then passages in blank verse: for example, “ If it were 
done when ‘tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly ; if the assassination,” etc. (Macbeth i. 7). 
If the children understand the architecture of verse, 
they will have no difficulty in restoring such pieces 
to their original metrical form. 

ith Step.—Now they are ready for a more serious 
exercise. A passage is taken from some prose work 
which is rhythmical in movement and poetic in diction. 
Let the following passage from Butcher and Lang’s 
translation of the Odyssey serve our purpose :— 

“Then verily the west wind ceased to blow with 
a rushing storm, and swiftly withal the south wind 
came, bringing sorrow to my soul, that so I might 
again measure back that space of sea, the way to deadly 
Charybdis. All the night was I borne, but with the 
rising of the sun I came to the rock of Scylla and to 
dread Charybdis. Now she had sucked down her salt 
sea water when I was swung up on high to the tall 
fig tree, whereto I clung like a bat and could find no 
rest for my feet nor place to stand.” This the pupils 
are asked, with the teacher’s aid, to put into blank 
verse, with as little alteration as possible. A member 
of the class suggests the first line :— 


“ Then verily the west wind ceased to blow’ 
Another member suggests the substitution of “ too” 
for “ withal,” and the omission of “wind” from 
** south wind,” so that the next two lines run :— 

“ With a rushing storm, and swiftly too the south 

Came, bringing sorrow to my soul, that so” 
The next line is recast thus :-— 


“I might again sail o’er that space of sea,” 


The substitution of a monosyllable for “ deadly ” 
makes the next line possible ; and so, by compression 
or expansion, the remainder is worked out by the 
class after this fashion :— 


“The way to dread Charybdis. All the night 
Was I borne, but with the rising of the sun 
I came to Scylla and Charybdis dread,” ete. 


The class now work out some pieces for themselves, 
and they are then ready to attempt original work. 
Those reading Hiawatha attempt blank verse in imita- 
tion thereof. Couplets are also done by a class reading 
The Deserted Village. Imitative work is advisable. Ii 
the class have been studying Spenser, let them try the 
Spenserian stanza, From a class of over thirty chil- 
dren of fifteen years of age I have had attempts at 
writing a sonnet from all, about half of which have 
been distinctly creditable. At times it is advisable 
to let the children choose their own subject and metre ; 
usually the teacher should choose 

If the pupils have gone through some such exercises, 


even though they have not climbed very high up the 
steep of Parnassus, they will, I am sure, have a greater 
love for poetry, and their literary tastes generally will 
have improved. 

te i 


THE PUBLISHERS AND THE NEW 
ENGLISH MOVEMENT. 


|? the books dealing with English which pour from 

the printing-presses are also pouring into the 
schools, and are being used in the spirit in which most 
of them are edited, then there is some hope that the 
study of this important subject will be finally placed 
upon a sound basis. 

An imposing array of handsome volumes stands 
before me, all dealing with the mother tongue, and all 
differing externally and internally from the English 
books of my own school and student days. They are 
all well bound, most of them are beautifully printed, and 
the majority of those which treat of English classics 
are calculated, in the hands of a skilful teacher, to 
lead to that love of literature which is fundamentally 
a love of mankind. And this is, to my mind, the true 
end and aim of all good literary training. 

But to come to the books themselves. Messrs. 
Blackie send me, in their well-known series of sixpenny 
“English School Texts,” which is edited by Dr. Rouse, 
four new volumes, with the following titles :—Froissart’s 
Border Warfare, Carlyle’s Hero as Poet and King, 
Carlyle’s Hero as Divinity and Man of Letters, and 
Prescott’s Capture of Mexico. Here we have reading 
matter of excellent character, beautifully printed, and 
relieved of the old-time editorial lumber which obscured 
the literary purpose completely. 

From Mr. Edward Arnold come six volumes of an 
entirely new series, bearing the excellent title of “ First 
Friends in Literature.” Here we have six well-printed, 
strongly-bound, adequately-illustrated volumes, de- 
signed to introduce the young pupil to the world of 
letters. Three of the books are complete in them- 
selves—namely, The Arabian Nights, containing eight 
of the immortal tales; The Christmas Carol, with the 
indispensable illustrations by John Leech; and Mrs. 
Gatty’s Parables from Nature, which includes ten 
papers, and is well illustrated with good nature pictures. 
The remaining three volumes are abridgments of Tom 
Brown, The Talisman, and Robinson Crusoe respectively, 
and will be highly acceptable to those teachers who 
are forced by circumstances to the opinion that half 
(or a tenth) of a loaf is better than starvation. We 
hope we shall see more “ First Friends in Literature.” 

We have already extended a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Murray’s English Literature Series, the second instal- 
ment of which now lies before us. Our readers will 
remember that the plan is to have a handbook of 
literary exposition accompanied by three graded ~rol- 
umes of illustrative readings. The handbook of this 
second set of four volumes deals with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in a manner as far as possible 
removed from the primers with which, I confess to 
my disgrace, I have in past years helped to strangle 
many a budding taste for literature. (My remorse must 
excuse the mixed metaphor.) The illustrative volumes 
contain all the good things, many of them boldly 
inserted in the face of scholastic prejudice on the evi- 
dent principle that to the pure all things are pure. 
For myself, seeing that love must come to the readers 
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of these volumes, I think that the language of it is 
better learnt from the best. of the seventeenth-century 
poets than from other sources which I could name. 
In this respect the books are courageous pioneers, and 
have our best wishes in the ‘grim struggle with British 
Philistinism. 

Further “ Illustrations of English Literature ” come to 
us from Messrs. Horace Marshall and Sons, to whom the 
New English Movement owes more than can be readily 
set down. Needless to say, they are dainty books, 
beautifully printed and tastefully bound, and they are 
designed to meet the need for showing in the best 
possible manner the style, form, and content of some 
of the best of our literary productions. Miss C. L. 
Thomson’s name is sufficient guarantee of good edit- 
ing, and she is responsible for two of these volumes ; 
while the other is the work of Miss G. B. Sellon, who 
has a rare taste for the best of the period with which 
she deals. If such books are largely used in the schools, 
the next generation of readers will demand something 
worth reading even in the “ popular library.” 

Messrs. Bell and Sons send me four new volumes of 
good literary material, with one of which, Stories of King 
Arthur, I am specially pleased. This contains in prose 
the gist of the Arthur story from Malory, and in verse 
Tennyson’s Elaine, Guinevere, and Morte d Arthur, the 
whole book having a literary unity of an interesting 
character. Another book, compiled on a similar plan, 
is Mr. G. E. Hadow’s Essays on Addison (Clarendon 
Press), which contains Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, 
Thackeray’s Lecture on Addison, and twelve’ selections 
{rom the Spectator and other papers. This is a movement 
which promises to grow. Of other volumes in Messrs. 
Bell’s useful series, I have Kingsley’s Heroes, Lamb’s 
Tales, and Lamb’s Select Essays and Letters. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings forms the 
subject-matter of a new volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘English Literature for Secondary Schools,” which is 
well edited by Mr. H. M. Buller of Clifton, and forms 
an excellent addition to a well-known series. The 
great Whig apologist also provides suitable school 
readings for a new volume issued by the Cambridge 
Press. This contains the first three chapters of the 
History, edited with introduction and notes by Mr. 
W. F. Reddaway of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Messrs. Nelson send me a new volume of their six- 
penny cloth-bound ‘‘ Short Studies in English Litera- 
ture”’—namely, Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, a pleasing 
little volume with Burne-Jones’s Dawn as frontispiece, 
nicely printed on good paper, and marvellously cheap. 
The same firm have also sent me a copy of a very 
interesting anthology, containing longer poems than 
those usually found in such books. This is entitled 
The Gleeman, and it contains fourteen poems, with foot- 
notes and charming illustrations beautifully repro- 
duced. In these days of anthologies this little volume 
strikes a new note. All the poems included are story 
poems, and this ought surely to appeal to the fourth 
form. Messrs. Nelson have also added to their “ Sup- 
plementary Readers” a small fourpenny cloth-bound 
volume, containing selected Lays of Macaulay, including, 
of course, the indispensable Horatius, and furnished with 
an interesting introduction as well as helpful notes. 

Milton’s Early Poems (including “ L’Allegro,” “ Il 
Penseroso,” “ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” “* Arcades,” etc.) 
receive capable editorial treatment at the hands of 
Messrs. Goggin and Watt, whose publisher is Mr. W. B. 
Clive. This book is modern in its aim and suitable 


for the schoolroom, seeing that it contains only so 
much explanatory matter as is necessary for the 
elucidation of the text in the case of readers who are 
receiving an introduction to one of our greatest poets. 
Wordsworth is another of the immortals who has been 
once again “selected and edited,” this time by Miss 
C. L. Thomson, whose publishers are the Cambridge 
Press. This contains all the best poems for the purpose 
with notes, which are of a pleasantly discursive char- 
acter, giving verbal expression to the thoughts which 
the poems ought to suggest. 

One of the most pleasing results of the New English 
Movement is the improvement in the character of the 
small poetry books now in use in most of our primary 
and secondary schools. Mr. Edward Arnold with his 
well-known “‘ Laureate Series,” and Messrs. Macmillan 
with the “Globe Poetry Books,” led the way in this 
matter some years ago, and now almost every series of 
small books of this class contain for the most part verses 
which are really poems. Messrs. Nelson’s “Cycle of 
Song,” a series of twenty-four small anthologies, is a 
new issue, which we hope will find many appreciative 
friends. 

Mr. George Harrap’s new Treasury of Verse for School 
and Home, in two parts, edited by M. G. Edgar, M.A., 
contains first-rate matter for the purpose in hand, 
almost every poem worthy of being learnt by rote. 
The “ Departmental Poetry Books” of Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, five books in all, “ contain all the poems—shorter 
and longer—given in the Memorandum on the Teaching 
of English, recently issued by the Scotch Education 
Department.” There was a time when a Departmental 
list of poems might easily have missed any connection 
with literature; but times have changed, and all is 
well for Messrs. Macmillan’s new venture. Last, but 
not least, come Messrs. E. J. Arnold’s ‘‘ Golden Gems,” 
a series of four threepenny books, graduated for chil- 
dren from eight to fourteen, and containing some of the 
best poems of the language. The choice of really good 
poetry books is bewilderingly large. 

There has been of late years a steady improvement 
in the method of teaching English grammar and com- 
position, and in this upward movement the publishers 
have taken a great share. The method of treatment 
now adopted is partly of American origin, and much of 
the credit for the improvement is due to The Mother 
Tongue of Arnold and Kittredge, published by Messrs. 
Ginn and Company. These two volumes are now to 
my knowledge used in some of the best schools in the 
country, and have helped to make the English lesson 
an intellectual pleasure instead of a weariness to the 
flesh. Messrs. Bell and Sons have recently published 
an Elementary Grammar through English Composition, 
by John D. Rose of Kirkcaldy High School, which 
follows a similar method of treatment. 








ScnHoo. Hycrene.—‘‘A more active health-conscience would 
prove one of the most powerful agents for the bette: ment of the 
conditions of national life. Much has been done during recent 

ears to arouse and inform it. But the chief opportunity of 
influence lies through the organised teaching of the schools. 
Step by step the importance of the teaching of hygiene is being 
recognised by public authorities, central and local. Instruction 
in the working of some of the simpler laws of health is expressly 
named as one of the aims of the public elementary school. In 
struction’in it is now required in the case of all students who 
are being trained for the profession of teacher in elementary and 
other approved schools. But, though the outlook is thus hope- 
ful, much remains to be done before the teaching of hygiene on 
practical lines can be regarded as an effective part of our national 
education.” —PRorESsOR SADLER. 
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CAM’RA AND I. 


BY LE FLANEUR. 


\ JILBURY HILL, with its crown of pines, is one 

of the landmarks of northern Hertfordshire. 
Its height is inconsiderable—you can get up there, 
even from the steeper Hitchin side, without an alpen- 
stock; and such is its insignificance amongst the hills 


Pine Trees oN Wiievury HI. 


of the world that I do not suppose its name by any 
chance ever found its way into a school geography 
book: not even the most inquisitorial inspector 
would be likely to ask a question at an examination 
about its height or position. And yet it is a centre of 
many interests, and, apart from these, a most delight- 
ful place in which to dream away an idle afternoon. 
Across Wilbury Hill runs the Icknield Street of the 
Romans, and 
these pines have 
their roots in a 
reputed Roman 
camp. Here- 
abouts, during 
the summer, the 
flora is particu 
larly rich; you 
may catch sight 
of some shy bird 
or “tim'rous 
beastie” you 
have not seen 
before; and just 
now there is a 
wealth of hips 
and haws and many a purple sloe. But, after all, it 
is the pines that dominate the place; and sitting at 
their feet, it is not difficult to understand why artists 
have painted pines under all conceivable conditions, 


» ANOTHER VIEW. 


why they have been introduced to heighten dramatic 
effects in fiction, by surrounding the reader with an 
atmosphere of wildness and remoteness, by making 
him feel that he is in a place meet for tragedy ; nor, 
on the other hand, why poets, both ancient and modern, 
have sung of their strength and beauty, or of the mur- 
murs of the wind in their foliage. The sun draws 
delightful fragrance from the pines; the winds wake 
music and moving sounds among their tufted spines; 
and with eyes closed it is 
easy sometimes to think 
that the sea is near. Their 
sombre green with the 
purple mists which linger in 
the recesses of their dusky 
shadows make a picture that 
is grand and awe-inspiring ; 
their scaly trunks and 
branches are majestic in 
form; and whether at dawn, 
at noon, or whenthey receive 
the light of the setting sun, 
or when they stand against 
the western sky, in the 
snow, or in the moonlight, 
or looming still darker 
against the murky sky of 
a winter night, the pine 
trees have the power to 
stir the heart of the nature 
lover to its profoundest 
depths. To step from the 
road into a pine wood 
hushes and soothes the 
spirit as though the wood were a cathedral. 

There are many kinds of pine and fir in the world, 
but this, the Scotch pine, the Pinus sylvestris, is the 
only native of this realm; all the other kinds that we 
have here are aliens, but by no means undesirable 
aliens. Not one of these foreign trees, except the 
insignificant pinaster, was introduced into this country 
before the eighteenth century, and even the Scotch 
pine is not indigenous to the south of England, so that 
this clump at Wilbury owes its presence to the agency 
of man; whereas in the north the pines flourished 
before the advent of humanity upon the earth, and 
being of a sociable nature they grow usually in clumps 
or over still 
wider areas. 

The pine 
flowers in May 
and June, with 
male and female 
flowers upon the 
same tree, and 
often the cones, 
when they have 
cast their seed, 
remain upon the 
tree, so that it 
is possible to see 
at one time more 
than any single 
stage of the pine 
tree’s method of reproduction. The pine glories in the 
mountains and in other wild and exposed situations, 
and yet, with its leaves, trunk, and branches formed 
to withstand the strongest winds, it has been known 
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to survive four hundred winters. As the tree grows 
its lower branches die, and thus we see at last those 
tall mast-like trunks, crimson and gray and green in 
parts with the delicate tints of mosses and lichens, their 





Pine BRANCH FROM WHILBURY. 


lines broken only by the short stumps of branches that 
have perished. 

Sitting under these pines, with an artist a few yards 
away who paints them in water-colours, we are in no 
mood to discuss the trees from an industrial point of 
view ; and though we will no more than mention that 
in the hands of the man of commerce they yield tur- 
pentine, resin, tar, pitch, and lamp black, it is interest- 
ing to recall that the High- 
landers, digging the resinous 
roots of the pine from the 
ground, use them in their cot- 
tages instead of candles during 
the long winter evenings. In 
some places fishermen make 
ropes from the inner bark; 
and the thrifty Laplander, 
whom we saw in a previous 
article making bread from the 
bog-bean, is able also in spring 
to bake a loaf from this inner 
bark of the pine tree after he 
has dried it, ground it, and 
steeped it in water to remove 
the taste of resin. 

The pine is not fastidious 
concerning the kind of soil it 
shall have, and indeed seems 
to prefer the dry gravelly soil 
which few other trees are able 
to turn to any account; and 
here at Wilbury Hill this clump 
of pines happens to be upon 
one of those sandy tracts that 
are to be found among the 
various soils of northern Hert- 
fordshire. How sandy it is 
we may find for ourselves by 
crossing the road to where, many years ago, some 
quarrying or sand- digging operations have been 
carried on; and here, in this hollow, the sand is still 


being mined, but by martins and not by men. We may 
watch them and see the pines at the same time, and 
very interesting it is to spy upon these industrious 
birds. Unlike the swallows and the house-martins, the 
little sand-martins avoid the dwellings of man, 
and seek lonely retreat as far as they con- 
veniently can from towns and villages. ‘l'o-day 
they resent our prying by changing their usual 
note to a kind of scream as they flit about with 
the characteristic wavering flight which has been 
compared to the fluttering progress of a moth 
or a butterfly. 

It seems almost impossible that these frail 
little birds can have drilled those holes which 
confront us in the face of the sandstone ; but 
with infinite patience they cling to the suiface 
of the rock and pick out the grains one by one 
with beaks that are not specially strong or hard. 
The holes have a slight inclination, so that 
the birds are not flooded out of house and har- 
bour by heavy rains ; and so persistent are the 
sand-martins that in time, though working 
during the mornings only, they penetrate for 
two, three, four, or even, on occasion, for 
five feet from the face of the rock. Gen- 
erally the tunnel, which is about three inches 
in diameter, is widened a little at the inner- 
most extremity, and there a bundle of loosely - ar- 
ranged dry grass, straw, and feathers serves for a 
nest. Both the male and the female help to drill 
the tunnel, and when the morning’s work is done they 
spend the rest of the day in hunting for insects or 
in play. Unhappily they sometimes encounter a vein 
or a boulder of impenetrable rock, or a bed of loose 
sand that falls upon them and blocks the passage, and 





Sanp-Martins at WILBURY. 
they are compelled then to begin their laborious task 
again. 

The first of the swallows to come, the sand-martins 
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are also the first to go. Having reared two broods, 
they desert these homes in the rock and disperse, 
associating for a time with the house-martins and the 
swallows, and then quitting the country. It is not 
possible often to see this mouse-coloured little bird 
after the middle of September. 

That friend of all lovers of nature, Gilbert White of 
Selborne, was interested in the little sand-martin, and 
referring to its love for wild heaths and commons he 
remarks that “the only instance I ever remember 
where this species haunts any building is at the town 
of Bishop’s Waltham, in this county, where many 
sand-martins nestle and breed in the scaffold-holes of 
the back wall of William of Wykeham’s stables ; but 
then this wall stands in a very sequestered and retired 
enclosure, and faces upon a large and beautiful lake.” 

White also draws a lesson from the sand-martin’s 
persistence in drilling a place for her nest. “ Per- 
severance,” he says, “will accomplish anything. 
though at first one would be disinclined to believe 
that this weak bird, with her soft and tender bill and 
claws, should ever be able to bore the stubborn sand- 
bank without entirely disabling herself; yet with 
these feeble instruments have I seen a pair of them 
make great dispatch, and could remark how much they 
had scooped that day by the fresh sand which ran 
down the bank, and was of a different colour from that 
which lay loose and bleached in the sun.” 

Moreover, he notes many interesting facts about the 
sand-martin: that after some years the old holes are 
forsaken, probably for sanitary reasons; he marks 
the “odd jerks and vacillations” of their flight; he 
has read that probably because of this the Spanish 
people call them Papilion de Montagna; and he has 
heard that, departing from their usual habits, some of 
these birds “ haunt the skirts of London, frequenting 
the dirty pools in Saint-George’s Fields and about 
White-Chapel.” 

—> rt Pete 


“GUNPOWDER, TREASON, AND 
PLOT.” 


Ac ‘ORDING to local tradition, Dame Dorothy Selby 
4 of Ightham, near Sevenoaks, was the writer of 
the anonymous letter received by Lord Monteagle, 
warning him to keep away from the House of Lords 
when Parliament opened. 

A facsimile of the fateful missive may be seen in that 
curious and interesting book Old England, which also 
gives a facsimile of the signature of Guy Fawkes. 

The letter is written in a hand that the average 
school child in its early schooldays would think it a 
disgrace to acknowledge, so rude and crabbed are the 
characters. 

Lord Monteagle carried this letter, which had been 
mysteriously delivered to his page, to King James, 
and he, thinking no doubt of the terrible fate of his 
father, Lord Darnley, who was blown up in Scotland 
many years before, very naturally feared that a similar 
crime on a much vaster scale was to be attempted in 
England. He therefore ordered the cellars under the 
Houses of Parliament to be searched, with the well- 
known result. 

Acting under the advice of his minister, Cecil, son of 
the great Lord Burleigh, and one of the ancestors of 
our late Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, King James 
allowed the conspirators to remain undisturbed until 
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the time for the assembling of Parliament, the mo- 
mentous fifth of November, 1605; then the cellars 
were again entered, and Guy Fawkes captured while 
waiting to fire the train to the powder. 

When the writer visited the home of Dame Dorothy 
in the "eighties it was still the home of the Selbys, who 
kindly allowed it to be viewed by the public. 

It is situated near the village of Ightham, and is 
known as “ Ightham Moat.” 

The old house was built on four sides of a square, 
the enclosed quadrangle being laid out with grass and 
flowers. The moat, plentifully supplied with water, 
washed the outer walls of the house, the front door 
being approached by a bridge, once a drawbridge, but 
cheveali a fixture. The grounds outside the moat 
were lovely in summer, a little stream flowing through 
them and supplying first the fish ponds, or “ stews,” 
as they were called in olden time, and afterwards the 
moat. 

According to tradition, Dame Dorothy died at the 
moat house by some strange and ghastly accident : 
there were whispers of a floor dark with bloodstains. 
And when we remember the awful punishments meted 
out to Guy Fawkes and his fellow-conspirators, it is 
obvious that the writer of the warning letter must 
have been the object of bitter hatred in many hearts, 
and it is little wonder that any person suspected of being 
its author should have met with a mysterious and tragic 
death. 

The fifth of November, memorable as the day on which 
the wicked Gunpowder Treason was frustrated, has yet 
another claim on the nation’s heart—a claim which 
carries with it no bitter memory of intolerance and 
cruelty on the one side, answered by revenge and 
remorseless crime on the other. It is pleasant to re- 
flect that there is a memory for the fifth of November 
in which all Englishmen can take a noble pride—that 
of the victory of Inkerman, when 8,000 British soldiers. 
faced 40,000 Russians for six long hours, holding them 
in check till the arrival of the French, with whose help 
the battle was won. 

As usual, our bluejackets were in the thickest of the 
fight. Five of them stationed themselves on the ban- 
quette of the right Lancaster Battery, and arming 
themselves with the muskets of soldiers already placed 
hors de combat, kept up so steady a fire on the attack- 
ing Russians as to materially check their advance. 
Their comrades in the battery reloaded the muskets, 
while the gallant five fired as rapidly as possible. 
There were no repeating rifles at the time of the 
Crimean War. 

Alas! death was the guerdon of two of the heroes ; 
but on the three who survived Victoria the Great 
bestowed on their return home the then newly-instituted 
Victoria Cross. 





Nature Srupy.—All teachers interested in this important 
branch of the school curriculum ought to procure the current 
number of School Nature Study, the official organ of the Union 
which has been organised for the encouragement of this work. 


It is filled with interésting and helpful matter in connection 
with the study of the ‘‘infinite book of secrecy,” including a 
very interesting and topical paper on the growth of bulbs, from 
which our suburban plot will benefit during the coming month. 
We are specially interested in the illustration showing the 
splendid exhibition of flowering bulbs held at Sheffield in 1906, 
all the exhibits being shown by scholars in the Council Schools 
of that city. Information on the work of the School Nature 
Study Union can be obtained from Mr. H. E. Turner, 1 Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, S. E. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


T= death of Professor Masson is a loss to English 
literature of no little moment. Though himself 
the author of little strictly original work, the late 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland was 
a critic of rare sympathy and insight, 
whose personal enthusiasm perhaps inspired even more 
than his published criticism. The story that Mr. Barrie 
determined on adopting a literary career when he saw 
Professor Masson with £300 in notes bulging out of 
his pocket while he was poring over a second-hand 
bookstall need not be too literally accepted. But the 
inventor of the anecdote has always acknowledged 
his indebtedness to its hero; and R. L. Stevenson, 
Ian Maclaren, and 8. R. Crockett could echo the senti- 
ment. Speaking officially, one might say that Masson 
was best known as the exponent of Milton ; though his 
copious and brilliant edition of De Quincey is also a 
classic. But while editing Macmillan’s Magazine, in 
succession to A. H. Clough, and, indeed, throughout a 
long life of critical industry, he has never tired in 
interpreting the old or encouraging the new among 
men of letters. A mere summary of his published 
works bears sufficient witness to his versatility. He 
has written principally on the poets, but with scarcely 
less acumen on Carlyle, Rabelais, Thackeray, and 
Dickens ; on Literature and the Labour Question, as 
well as on pre-Raphaelitism in art and literature. 
Essentially a student, and always sane in judgment, 
Professor Masson never closed his eyes to the meaning 
of life, and looked on books as the creation of a man 


for all men. o o os 


HE season is with us, though more and more as 
the years go by the rush of books (particularly 
those of note) becomes concentrated into the last few 
po weeks before Christmas. But novels are 
English. already appearing in abundance, and 
among them we cannot fail to notice— 

not, perhaps, with unmixed satisfaction—a few marked 
signs of an American invasion. It is a commonplace 
of commerce that American readers are taking less 
interest than of old in English literature, because they 
are learning to make a literature of their own. But 
the issue of fiction by American writers, frankly written 
in American English on American topics, and with 
an English imprint, is still something of an innovation. 
To our minds the most serious cause for uneasiness 
arises from the language. It is undoubtedly well that 
our insular intelligence should be aroused by the study 
of manners and customs in other nations; and we 
study most cheerfully in fiction. But the fashionable 
slang of New York—as mirrored, for example, in Mr. 
W. R. Chambers’s fascinating The Younger Set—is 
certainly not literary, and we tremble to contemplate 
its adoption in the Mother Country. The press has 
already familiarised us with many uncouth “ American- 
isms,” but it would seem that these are the utterances 
of dignity itself compared with the ordinary conversa- 
tional achievements of even the cultured American. 
Mr. Henry James, of course, never indulges in this 
manner. We learn the new language from the younger 
school of realistic novelists, who presumably hold up 
the mirror to young America as faithfully and as frankly 
as Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. Robert Hichens, for 
instance, have chronicled the small beer of our own 


David Masson. 


‘ 


“smart set.” Now the American language is vigorous 
and terse. It is certainly an excellent medium for 
the expression of ideas and the narration of facts. 
But it seems to us, if we are not prejudiced, to be 
sadly lacking in finish and artistic qualities, and essen- 
tially indolent—that is to say, it enables a man to 
tell his story and point his moral with the least possible 
expenditure of artistic labour, and without regard to 
the poetical dignity of sound. We cannot feel that 
the young or the comparatively uneducated would 
profit by reading such work, though its charm and 
power, admittedly great, would inevitably appeal 
most forcibly to that particular section of the reading 
public. In social matters, while reporting chaos, the 
American novelist appears to have an excellent stand- 
ard; but his literary ideal, to put it mildly, is far 
from classical. r s o 


R. WALTER CRANE’S recently published remi- 
niscences carry us at once into the midst 

of that band of enthusiasts whose most conspicuous 
; doctrine was the self-conscious union of 
—— art and work. More generally known, 

: perhaps, for his decorative illustrations 

to children’s books (for the adaptability of which how 
many a hard-worked amateur stage-manager has 
secretly blessed the great artist), Crane has always been 
taken more seriously by the elect than by the public. 
His letters reveal unexpected enthusiasm for his 
purely artistic gifts from Mr. G. F. Watts, and his 
fellowship with the group of artist-poets among whom 
his youth was spent remained always that of an equal. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and the most enter- 
taining of all the anecdotes in this companionable volume 
is that of Tennyson reading aloud his “ Ballad of the 
Fleet ” :— 

“Before he began he solemnly enjoined the whole 
company—almost swearing every one-—to the strictest 
secrecy as to the poem or his having read it; and 
when the reading was finished, and when the applause 
and gratitude of the small audience (which consisted 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, his sister, and his daughters, 
my wife and self, and Mr. Frederick Wedmore) had 
subsided, the Laureate growled out, ‘ Yes; and to 
think that those wretched fellows of the nineteenth 
century only gave me three hundred pounds for it.’”’ 


te ol Pe ta~- 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


THE AIM OF THE SuBJECT. 

Gee. geography is concerned with (1) the earth 

as the home of man, and (2) man’s use of the 
earth as a home. Guided by this double considera- 
tion, the geographer is able to select and adapt those 
portions of pure science—geology, astronomy, meteor- 
ology, ethnography, zoology, etc.—which ought to be 
combined to form his very composite subject. The 
teacher of the primary class will also find the definition 
helpful. It will enable him to reject with assurance 
many things which are not pertinent to the subject, 
and to endow it with a living, human interest which 
will make it one of the most fascinating in the school 
curriculum. 
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CHANGES IN METHOD. 


In no part of the ordinary school work has the method 
and point of view changed so completely. “ay oe are 
no longer important, except they have some bearing 
upon sea-borne commerce. It is quite possible to have 
a very intelligent knowledge of English geography and 
know little about Start Point and Braich-y-pwil. Those 
openings in the coast arrest the attention which are of 
value as harbours. The height of the isolated summit 
gives place to a general idea of the average height of 
& mountain barrier, and the paths across or through 
the mountains are of greater interest than the lofty 
peaks “ wrapped in cloud and snow.” Length of rivers 
18 irrelevant compared with their human value. Areas 
and linear measurements are of little or no intrinsic 
importance. The idea of distance is best conveyed by 
a knowledge of the time required to cover it by means 
of modern methods of locomotion. Great cities are 
no longer “ noted for” a single commodity, and their 
“populations” are only useful for purposes of com- 
= It is of greater moment that the pupil should 
© able to use an atlas properly, and to trace the con- 
nection between cause and effect, between physical and 
climatic conditions and the life of the people, than 
that he should burden his memory, or make a futile 
attempt to burden his memory, with lists of names 
and numbers. 

Tue Speciacist. 


It is a fascinating subject in its modern aspect, and 
one which really requires teachers with special know- 
ledge, for it is only the careful thinker who can interpret 
rightly the connection between cause and effect. Such 
teachers we are not likely to obtain for our primary 
schools. It is impossible for even the most brilliant to 
be a specialist in everything—an obvious truth (obvious 
to absurdity) which often escapes the ardent educational 
theorist. The head teacher of the primary school must 
be content, and will possibly be quite content, with 
the capable all-round teacher who is aware of the 
altered basis, scope, and aim of geography, and is pre- 
vared to do what he can to meet modern requirements 
in this part of his work. 

What shall he be asked to do? 1. To give observa- 
tion lessons, including the study of plans, maps, dia- 
grams, and simple forms of apparatus. 2. To read 
with his pupils books of a modern character which 
describe in a clear and simple manner the environment 
and life of the people of his own and other lands. 

This is the geography of the primary school. We shall 
probably be told that it is not geography at all in the 
proper sense of the word. To meet the objection, we 
are prepared to leave the term geography out of our 
consideration. Let us call the subject “ geographical 
information” or “an introduction to geography,” 
placing the first part of it as divided above among our 
observation lessons, and the second part under reading. 
Thus geography, as understood by modern specialists, 
disappears from the primary school curriculum. We 
shall lose nothing of importance by the arrangement so 
far as useful information and educational stimulus are 
concerned, and we shall take another step towards the 
simplification of the curriculum. 


Tue GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 


We shall also be told that geography cannot be taught, 
and ought not to be taught, from a reading-book. Ifa 
trained geographer were available for every primary 


school, the circumstances would be changed. He would 
certainly not rely merely upon exposition of the con- 
tents of a book. But it is better that a well-written, 
interesting, suggestive, and copiously-illustrated book of 
the best modern type should form the basis of the les- 
sons than that purely oral work should be attempted 
by those who do not profess to be geographical experts. 

Now, whether our “introduction to geography ” is 
kept apart as a separate subject, or is divided into 
observation lessons and geographical readings, the work 
must be definitely planned throughout the school. We 
have already discussed that part of the subject which 
falls under the heading of observation lessons. It re- 
mains for us to plan the course of geographical readings 
for the various standards. 


THe BEGINNING OF THE WorK. 


As a rule, the geographical reading-book ought not 
to be used in the first two standards—not, at least, for 
the purpose of imparting information. What is needed 
for these younger pupils is an album of pictures about 
which the teacher can talk, which will rouse the in- 
terest of the child and encourage him to ask questions. 
lf a reading-book is used, it ought to be very copiously 
illustrated, and the teacher ought to tell the substance 
of each chapter—at least to the first standard—before 
asking the tyro in reading to spell it out. Whatever 
scheme of work is adopted for the standards from the 
third upwards, an attempt should be made in the two 
lowest classes to interest the child not only in his own 
but in other lands and other nations. In the first 
year he might study home pictures; in the second he 
could be introduced to what might fitly be called the 
“romance of the globe.” 

That it can be made a romance has been proved by 
many a bright and intelligent teacher, as the writer 
knows from actual experience. We have the keynote 
of the work in Charles Tennyson Turner’s charming 
sonnet :— 

“When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a coloured sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world ; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers, her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers ; how she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide bliss ! 
But when we turned her sweet unlearnéd eye 
On our own isle, she gave a joyous cry, 

“Oh yes, I see it ; Letty’s home is there !’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 


This is very far removed in spirit from the deadly 
drill in definitions which in past years has formed the 
frowning portal to geography. We should absolutely 
forbid for these young pupils all definitions * whatso- 
ever, all mathematical geography and “ proofs” of the 
world’s rotundity, all detailed lessons on “scale” in 
maps, all ingenious puzzles on the use of the mariner’s 
compass. The lessons must be full of human interest : 
What are people like? How do they make a living ? 
How do they amuse themselves? What kind of a 
land do they live in? How does it differ from our own ? 





* Strictly speaking, a volcano is neither “burning” nor a ‘‘ mountain.” 
Why not show the child pictures of three or four types? Tell him what 
comes out of them, describe an eruption, tell the story of Pompeii in broad 
outline, and, for older pupils, the myth of Vulcan, rouse his interest and 
his imagination, and let the matter rest. There is no necessity to define the 
word, nor yet to test the instruction by asking such a stupid question as, 
“ What is a volcano?”—a question to which the only correct answer is, “A 
volcano.” What is a boy, a horse, a dog, a wolf, a ship, a teacher? 
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THe Course or Work. 


What are the general principles which ought to guide 
the teacher in framing his course of .work for the stand- 
ards from the third upward? They appear to be as 
follows :— 

1. The complete course ought to give the pupil a 
general idea of world geography such as will help him 
later to understand to some extent the relations be- 
tween his own country and the rest of the world. Let 
us remember that we live in an age which has, compara- 
tively speaking, annihilated distance. 

2. Provision must be made for the fact that a large 
proportion of primary school pupils “finish” their 
education at the fourth standard. This means that 
the course of work ought to bé to a certain extent con- 
centric. 

3. It is a mistake to deal with the British Isles at the 
beginning of the course, and then leave them severely 
alone. The Mother Country should, as far as possible, 
be kept before the pupil throughout, the point of view 
being changed in each year. 

4. Great care must be taken to impress upon the 
pupil in a very distinct manner how the modern world 
is divided. The division into continents is natural and 
convenient, but it is not the only method. To-day the 
world is divided into a number of powerful states and 
a number of countries more or less dependent upon 
them. Even in the face of Japanese development, we 
must emphasise the supremacy of the “ Caucasian 
mind.” 


Let us now consider a few specimen schemes for 
Standards IIT. to VI. inclusive. 


First ScHEME. 


Standard III.—The Homeland (England and Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland), beginning with the home 
district, and working outward-by analogy and con- 
trast. No attempt to be made to deal with all 
the conventional topics of the geography text-book, 
but physical features and their connection with the 
life of the people to be made the centre of the work. 
Glimpses of surrounding countries. 

Standard IV.—The British Isles. The first year’s work 
on England, Scotland, or Ireland to be extended, 
and new topics being treated which are rather more 
difficult, such as simple geology, trade, and com- 
merce. Glimpses of the other great divisions of 
the Empire. 

Standard V.—Kurope, with special attention to the 
great Powers and their foreign possessions. Britain 
to be included and considered from the point of 
view of its relations with the other great Powers. 
The United States of America as a nation of Euro- 
pean character. 

Standard VI.—The British Empire, including Great 
Britain as the Mother Country and centre of 
government. Special attention to the British 
states—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa—and to our Indian Empire. 

This scheme keeps the British Isles and Empire 
before the pupil throughout the whole of the course. 
To some teachers it may appear to be too political and 
modern. It leaves out, too, a number of very interest- 
ing countries of a secondary character from the point 
of view of political power; but Japan might be added 
to the work of the Fifth Standard. 


VOL. XXVIII. 


Srconp ScHEME. 


Standard III.—England and Wales (or Scotland or Ire- 
land), as in the first scheme. 

Standard IV.—The British world in broad outline, in- 
cluding the British Isles and the other great divi- 
sions of the Empire treated on broad lines. 

Standard V.—Europe, with special attention to the 
leading countries. 

Standard VI.—The world outside Europe, with particular 
reference to the British states, the United States of 
America, Japan, and China. 

This is in some respects a compact and workable 
scheme. Its weakness lies in the fact that in the last 
year the pupil gets no clear ideas of any definite divi- 
sion of the world, either physical or political, and, more 
over, loses sight of the British Isles just when he is 
beginning to take a real interest in his own country. 


TuirD ScHEME. 


Standard III.—The British Isles. Selected easy lessons 
on things most interesting to young pupils. No 
attempt to cover the ground, as the work is to be 
supplemented in the two following years. 

Standard IV.—Europe, including the British Isles as a 
European nation. Very simple lessons, bearing 
chiefly on the life of the people, the number of 
names being reduced to a minimum. 

Standard V.—The British Empire, including the British 
Isles as the Mother Country, with special atten- 
tion to the commercial relations between the 
various parts of the Empire. 

Standard VI.—The world from a commercial stand- 
point. No attempt to deal seriatim with all the 
continents and countries after the conventional 
manner, but under such headings as the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) How the earth’s surface is divided, physically 
and politically. 

(b) The countries of the temperate zones, north 
and south. (Practically all the most powerful 
nations.) 

(c) The chief trading cities of the world. 

(d) The chief trading routes, and a select number 
of world journeys by land and sea. 

(e) The chief world products—for example, corn, 
meat, gold, wool, cotton, ete.—and their distribu- 
tion. 

This scheme keeps the British Isles before the pupil 
throughout. It ought not to be attempted except in 

a good school, as it is rather difficult. 


Fourtu ScHEME. 


Standard III.—The British Isles, as in the scheme imme- 
diately preceding. 

Standard IV.—Kurope and Africa, in broad outline, the 
work being divided into four parts—(a) Northern 
Europe, (b) the Mediterranean lands, (c) tropical 
Africa, (d) South Africa. 

Standard V.—Asia and Australasia. 

Standard VI.—The Americas. 

This division into physical regions has much to 
recommend it from a scientific point of view, and may 
find favour with a teacher who is somewhat of a specialist. 
It is not really very well suited to the primary school, 
as the pupil’ gets no clear ideas how the modern world 
is divided. If there is a large Standard VII. to take the 
world as-dealt with in the third scheme above, many 
of the objections to the plan will disappear. 
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The Practical Infants’-School Teacher. 


A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE ADVENTURE OF BUSHY-TAIL, THE 
SQUIRREL. 


BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


YRETTY Squirrel Mother ran gaily up the -great 
oak tree and almost to the end of its boughs, 
where, rocking in the wind, was the round nest she 
and Squirrel Father had built for their summer home. 
In the nest were three baby squirrels. 

“Oh, my dears,” cried she, “ see what a treat I’ve 
brought you!” and she dropped a young fir cone, 
still green and tender, into the nest. “ Try to nibble 
this ; it is so good.” 

The little squirrels began such a scramble that the 
nest shook. 

“ Don’t be greedy now,” said their Mother as Bushy- 
tail gave his Costhee Frisky a push, and tried to take 
the little green cone up with his funny tiny fingers and 
thumb. “ Father is bringing up another.” 

As she spoke Squirrel Father dropped a cone into the 
nest, and she took it in her little handlike front paws, 
bit pieces off with her sharp strong teeth, and shared 
them between Frisky and his sister Black-eyes. 

Now began a busy time for Squirrel Father and 
Mother; Bushy-tail, Frisky, and Black-eyes grew very 
fast, and had big appetites. It was while Father and 
Mother were away one day gathering nuts and fir shoots 
for them that Bushy-tail ran down the tree for the 
very first time and began to pick up the fallen acorns. 
He was just shelling a beauty when suddenly it seemed 
to him that the sky had turned black and fallen on 
him. He was too frightened to move. Poor, silly 
little Bushy-tail! It was only a thick jacket that Bob, 
the gardener’s boy, had slyly dropped over him. 

Next minute Bob picked him up, still muffled in the 
jacket, and carried him off to the tool-house, where 
there was an old squirrel cage. Into this Bob slipped 
Bushy-tail very quickly lest he should bite, gave him 
some nuts and water, and then went away to work in 
the garden. Meantime poor Bushy-tail began to run 
round in the wheel of the cage, thinking that he should 
get to the end presently and find a way out. 

How horrid it was to set his feet on wire bars instead 
of pleasant tree bark. How cold he was that night ; 
how miserable when the sunshine woke him next morn- 
ing. No games of hide-and-seek among the oak boughs, 
a @ prison that seemed to have no end. 

y sunset Bushy-tail was all but hopeless, when sud- 
denly little Maggie ran into the tool-house, crying,— 

“* My ball is on the roof, Bob ; do please get it down.” 
Then catching sight of Bushy-tail, ““ What’s this?” she 
exclaimed, and forgot her ball. 

“It’s a young squirrel,” said Bob, who was piling 
up empty flower-pots. 

“ How did you get it ?”” asked Maggie. 

“ Caught it under an oak at the end of the meadow.” 

* How could it get there ?” 

Maggie was puzzled, having always lived in London. 

Bob laughed, and replied,— 

“Why, that oak was its home, of course.” 


“And you took it from its home and its mother?” 
said she, dismayed. 

“T don’t know about its mother,” answered Bob, 
rather crossly. “ It’s all right here. I feed it.” 

“O Bob, it looks so uncomfy in that nasty wheel; 
and think how it must wish for its home. Let me 
take it back, dear Bob; won’t you?” 

“I don’t care,” said Bob. “I caught it for you, 
Maggie—thought you'd like it, coming from town like 
you do.” . 

“I do like him, but I want to see him at home, at 
play, and happy, you know. Let’s go and take him 
home,” begged Maggie. “ You take me to the oak. 
I’ve not been there yet.” 

So Bob put Bushy-tail in a basket, and gave it to her, 
and showed her the way to the oak. She put the basket 
close to the tree and lifted the lid; then she and Bob 
went a good way off and watched. 

Out of the basket sprang Bushy-tail, and up the 
trunk he ran; from branch to branch he bounded 
back to the dear old nest. 

““ Why, here you are!” shouted Frisky. 

“* Where have you been all night ?” cried Black-eyes. 

“Oh, my dear,” sobbed Squirrel Mother, “I’ve 
looked for you everywhere. Why did you run away ?” 

Bushy-tail cuddled close to his Mother, and could not 
speak for joy and the pace he had come up the tree. 

ust then Squirrel Father sprang up to the nest carrying 
a ripe fir cone; and finding Bushy-tail safe at home, he 
picked the seeds out of the cone with his clever claws 
and gave them to him for supper, saying,— 

“s fet him rest a bit. To-morrow he’ll tell us all 
about everything; to-night we'll cuddle up together 
and keep him warm.” 

So they did, and it was cosy in the nest that night. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Editor of the Practical Teacher is making arrange- 
ments for commencing a “Query Column” on Infant 
School Method in an early number of the paper. 
This will be in charge of Mrs. Florence Kirk of Brad- 
ford, who will be pleased to answer queries on matters 
of interest to all teachers in our Infants’ Schools. 








MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 
Poems for Little People; Chiefly by Edward Shirley. 
Price 6d; 


Songs of the Nursery. Being No. 1 of “A Cycle of 
Song.” Price 2d., paper; 3d., cloth. 


Doors of Gold. Being No. 1 of “ The Roya] Treasury.” 
Price 10d. See page 4 of Cover. 





Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Words by Sypwry Harrowrna. “ROBIN REDBREAST.” Music by Mozart. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 
_( Copyright.) 
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1. In yon-der green bank, Blithe Rob-in Red - breast, In the bright spring - time Build - eth his warm nest. 
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1. In yonder green bank, 

Blithe Robin Redbreast, 

In the bright spring time 

Buildeth his warm nest, 

Grasses entwine it, 

Soft feathers line it, 

None can divine it, 

Soft feathers line it, 

None can divine it, 

Snug little nest. 
When the sun doth rise, 
Through the greenwood flies, 
Singing so sweetly, 
Robin Redbreast. 


Teacuina Nores on “ Rosin REDBREAST.” 


This beautiful composition of Mozart’s will be found 
rather more advanced than the preceding numbers of 
our series. Its inherent beauty and simplicity of style, 
the gracefulness and swing of its phrases, and its numer- 
ous repetitions will, however, make its acquirement a 
matter of no great difficulty. 

1. Sing the song to the children in a simple, un- 
affected manner, marking the rhythm very distinctly, 
and paying particular attention to the pairs of grace- 
notes. : 


{|@rn':-.rid! | 


These two tones—C!' and D'—must be sung very 
quickly, the time being taken from the following tone, 
E'. At the same time, each of the three sounds must 
be distinctly heard. 

2. Pattern the first two bars to sol-fa names, and 
require the children to imitate. The grace-notes should 
at first be sung very deliberately ; the rate should then 
be gradually quickened to the correct tempo. 

3. Pattern the remaining phrases to sol-fa names, 
and follow this by singing to loo and loh. 

4. Insist on the first tone in the phrase 
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being struck “fair and square.” There is a great 
temptation to “ — ” up to this tone from the sound 
which is a semi-tone below it. 


5. Pattern this phrase very carefully, and in ¢une :-— 
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rise, Thro’ the green- wood flies, Sing-ing so sweet - ly, Rob-in Red-breast. 


D.S. for 2nd Verse. 

















2. When blows the primrose, 

To Robin Redbreast 

Come little birdies, 

To fill his warm nest. 

See what sweet dainties 

Robin brings to them ! 

See what sweet dainties 

Robin brings to them ! 

Singing unto them, 

All the day long. 
Soon comes a bright day, 
Out from the snug nest 
Each little Redbreast 
Flies far away. 
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Tell the children to sing the E! (me!) in the second bar, 
“well up behind the eyes.” This will prevent the 
common tendency to sing the third of the scale flat, 
especially when the tone is high-pitched. 

6. In the phrase sung to the words “ Snug little nest,” 
see that the breath be properly inhaled during the rest 
preceding the word “snug.” Make a rallentando and a 
diminuendo on the word “ nest,” especially on the notes 
A and B (/ah and te). 

Return to the original musical theme on the words 
“ When the sun,” ete., very softly indeed, but in strict 
time. 

7. Play the pianoforte accompaniment softly, but 
very crisply, and with well-marked accent. 

8. When teaching the words, preface each rehearsal 
with the following vowel exercises :— 

Sing each of the following words three times on a 
monotone after the teacher’s pattern : 

(a) Bright, time, entwine, line, divine, rise, flies. 

To be monotoned thus: Obrah-ite, tah-ime, entwah- 
ine, lah-ine, divah-ine, rah-ise, flah-ise. 

Make the syllable containing ah (as in father) much 
longer than the second syllable. 

(b) Green, sweetly. To be monotoned thus: gri-een, 
swi-eet. 

Gri and swi are to be pronounced as in grit and swit. 

(c) Dainties, day, away. To be monotoned thus: 
duh-ainties, duh-ay, awuh-ay. Pronounce wh as in cur. 

(d) Bank, can. To be monotoned thus: bah-ank, 
cah-an. 

(e) Out. To be monotoned thus: ah-out. 

9. Take breath at the end of each of the lines as 
printed below. 
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THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 


A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD I. 


BY E. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Fifth Month. 


HE lessons for this month have been chosen with 
a special thought towards the season of the year. 
Thus the work of the farm is suggested in the lesson on 
“vegetables ;” the generally quiescent state of nature 
by that on “evergreens,” which are not in an active 
state of growth during the winter; while the sleep of 
animal life is referred to by the lesson on the “mole.” 
The lesson on the “herring” is given as the connecting 
link in “‘ The Story of the River.” The fish properly 
coming into the connections of this course would be the 
minnow or salmon. The first is minute and not easily 
obtainable, while the second is too far removed from 
the ideas of elementary school children. It has, there- 
fore, been thought that the herring would best supply 
the place as a type of fish, notwithstanding that it 1s 
an ocean and not a river fish. 

The connection between our central idea—the river 
—and the lessons on evergreens and vegetables may be 
established in some such way as follows. Imagine a 
walk up any valley or the bed of a stream tolerably 
near its source ; here will be found evergreens growing in 
profusion. Come farther down the stream; on either 
side of the river will appear land under cultivation— 
fields of wheat, barley, turnips, potatoes—the widening 
stream as it flows towards the sea ever lending a 
greater fertility to the land it waters. 

The evergreens speak, as it were, of the earlier 
and wilder vegetation of the river, and the vege- 
tables of the more placid and cultivated area. 


1.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON VEGETABLES. @& 
Required for Lesson. 
Specimens of the different vegetables. 
Preparation. 


Question the children to see what knowledge the 
have concerning the parts of a plant. They wi 
probably be able to tell that it has a root which is hidden 
away in the soil, a stem or stalk, leaves, and at certain times 
flowers and seeds. Let the children tell the different functions 
of these parts, 


Presentation. 

I. Why we eat vegetables.—(a) Point out to the children 
that plants through their roots take up from the soil water 
containi various salts, such as lime, potash, and soda, 
which help to build up the substance of the plant. These 
salts are very necessary to us if we wish to preserve our 
health, hence we eat the vegetables containing en. (Refer 
to the fact that sailors who are often on the water for long 
periods suffer in health if they are not provided with a 
certain amount of vegetable food. ) 

(b) Mention the use of vegetables in providing us with 
variety in our food. Show why variety is needed. Would 
the children like to live entirely on bread or meat for a long 
period ? 

Il. The various parts of plants used as foods.—Lead the 
class to see that we make use of different parts of plants 
according as we find such parts suitable and agreeable. 
Let them find out which parts of the various vegetables are 
used as food. 

(a) Roots. Show a carrot and a turnip. Point out that 
these roots, which are storehouses of food for the future 
use of the plants, are the parts of which we make use. The 
children will be able to name the parsnip and beet as other 
examples. 

(b) Stems. Examples in which the stems of plants are 
utilised are to be found in the celery plant and the rhubarb, 


also in the case of tubers such as the potato. This latter 
will need some little explanation before the children realise 
that it is an underground stem, and not a root like the turnip. 

(c) Leaves. The cabbage, curly green, lettuce, and parsley 
will readily occur to the class as vegetables whose leaves 
we eat. 

(d) Flowers. In the case of the cauliflower and broccoli 
the flower is the chief part eaten. 

(e) Fruits. In the case of French beans, scarlet runners, 
and tomatoes, the whole fruit (the seed-case together with 
the seeds) is eaten as a vegetable. Can the children think 
of other examples ? 

({) Seeds. After discussing the last examples, the children 
will be able to see that in the case of peas and beans the 
seed-case is thrown away as worthless, while the seeds form 
a valuable vegetable food. 

Association. 

The children might associate the various vegetables and 
the eae which we use with others with which they are 
familiar. 

Formulation. 

Plant life supplies us in the form of vegetables with food 
necessary to keep us in health. We use the different parts 
of plants (the roots, stems, leaves, flowers, etc. according 
as we find such parts suitable. 

A pplication. 
See occupations, 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Teacher's illustration.—The accompanying illustration is not 
given to take the place of real specimens; these last should be 
considered as essentials, and the blackboard drawing as a supple- 
mentary help. It may be used as well when giving the drawing 










TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


lesson, though what has been said above regarding natural 
objects applies also in the case of drawing. 





PAINTING. 
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Painting.—This may be painted in two colours—green, and a 
purplish tinge made by mixing blue and red; but it should be 
a much more nondescript colour than actual purple. Draw the 
outline of the turnip in the purple shade, and make the fine 
lines on the surface. Now outline the leaves green, and darken 
the turned-over edges as shown in the illustration. Then with 
the purplish colour darken the top of the turnip, and add some 
rootlets Be careful when painting near the leaves that the 
colour does not run into them and spoil the neat effect. 








MoDELLING. 


Modvlling.—Teachers are strongly recommended to have this 
modelled on the building-up plan. First make a slab of cla 
after the method previously described, then on this draw wit 
a pointed instrument of some kind or another the shape of the 
carrot. Take a piece of clay, and roughly 
model it with the hands to the required size. 
Place upon the slab. Now build up carefully 
according to your model, adding clay here 
and there as required. The pointed end of 
the carrot is raised slightly from the slab 
in the illustration; but, of course, this will 
be shown or not as the individual specimens 
require. This method of modelling is an 
advance upon the process of moulding with the 
hand; but it is a very educative method, 
and ought to be easily accomplished by 
Standard I. Add the stalks at the top by 
rolling clay and modelling it as required by 


the specimens at hand. bf Bb; 
é 
I1.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON ~ 
EVERGREENS. 


Required for Lesson. 
Specimens of the various evergreens. 
Preparation. 

The teacher might lead the children 
on to talk about autumn and the fall 
of the leaf. Can they name which 
= and shrubs have shed their 
eaves? Did all the trees lose their 
leaves at the same time during the 
autumn? Which were the first ? Which 
the last ? Have they noticed any plants which have retained 
their foliage ? ete. 

Presentation. 

I. The ivy.—Point out that this plant, which may be 
found growing along the banks of a stream, covering old 
ruins, or perhaps climbing up trees, is a typical example of 
a plant in which the leaves persist through the winter, after 
which ~— are gradually replaced by new ones. 

Draw the attention of the children to (1) the oval sha 
of the leaf; (2) the way the veins run ; (3) the thick, tough, 

dark-coloured leaf—(refer to the fine, soft leaves of the 
lime and ash trees); (4) the root-like hairs which grow 
from out the stem, and which, by giving out a sticky sub- 
stance, enable the plant to climb—(show how the true root 
differs from these). 

il. The a ae the children examine their specimens, 
and note (1) the tough, leathery leaf, its glossy appearance, 
the dark colour of the upper surface as compared with that of 
the under; (2) the twisted edges of the leaf, and the sharp 
prickles—(note that these are only developed on the lower 
parts of the tree, which are exposed to the raids of cattle) ; 
(3) the scarlet berries—(what are their uses 7). 

111. The laurel.—Give the children specimens, and let 
them compare the laurel leaf with the ivy and the holly. 
They will find that it differs considerably in shape and size, 


but resembles these in the ion of thick, more or less 
leathery, glossy leaves. Mention might also be made of 
the privet, which grows in such profusion in both country 
and town. 

IV. Characteristics of evergreens.—Lead the children to 
see that (1) the smooth, leathery leaves of evergreens enable 
them to stand frost, keen winds, and rain—({compare the 
waxy skin which tects the inside substance of the leaf 
with the mackintoshes which we use to protect us in rainy 
weather); (2) the glossy skin on ts like the holly pre- 
vents the snow from lodging on the leaves; (3) such ever- 
greens as ivy, holly, and privet stand the smoke of a large 
town , and are therefore much used for ornamental 
ae ge there, as well as in the country—(contrast with 
such tender plants as roses, etc. ; refer to the various ever- 
greens used at Christmas). 

Association. 

Associate with those plants which shed all their leaves 

in the autumn. 
Formulation. 

Evergreens are plants in which the leaves persist through 
the winter, and are then Foire ommend to new a. 
Their leaves are tough and cov with glossy skin, which 
protects them from the keen winter weather. 


Application. 
See occupations. 
EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Teacher's illustration.—Is it necessary to repeat? Have natural 





TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION, 


er as well as drawings on the blackboard. All drawin 
should be made a large size, or they are useless. A very little 
trouble taken beforehand well repays the teacher; the lesson 
becomes more real, and attention is less difficult to keep fixed. 

Painting.—This is a painting very often attempted, and ver 
often rly attempted. The odews uired = green ant 
red. mistake often made is to take too dark a shade of green. 
It is true the colour of holly leaves is darker than many others. 
At the same time the colour is essentially bright ; if, therefore, a 
spray towards the end of a bough could be chosen where the 
leaves are much lighter, this will be more satisfactory as a finished 
production. 

Paint the leaves first, and be careful to use the fine point of 
the brush in producing the spiny edges of the leaves. ave & 
white line in the centre of each leaf, or, if preferred, show the 
mid-vein by making the line with the brush point after the wash 
is quite dry. 

ermilion, with a dash of crimson lake, makes a good red for 
the berries. A white spot _ be left on each berry just to 
give the idea of light. Paint the stem green; do not omit the 
white spot at the ' 

Modelling.—This will be another good exercise as an attempt 
at modelling on the building-up plan. Make a slab, and draw 
on it the outline of the ivy leaf; then add thin layers of clay 
gradually within the drawn line. The leaf being modelled should 
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PaIntTING. 


be laid on the desk before the children—at least one leaf to each 
two—and they should be shown how to lay on the clay so that, 
should the leaf be raised at any point, the quantity of clay added 
at that spot must vary accordingly. The execution of this will 
not be easy, but it is of good educative value. 








MopELLINa. 


III.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE HERRING. 


Required for Lesson. 
A goldfish in a small globe, a few sprats for the children 
to examine, and a herring. 
Preparation. 
Lead the children by means of questions to relate what 
they can about the various forms of life in and about a river. 
Let them name any fish they would be likely to find in a 


_ stream, and tell them we are going to talk about the —- 
na which is @ sea fish, but, owing to its size, more suitable 
son for lesson purposes than, say, the minnow. 
. Presentation. 
ery (a) Shape. Call the attention of the children to the shape 
and of the fish—the pointed head, and the broad body, which 
en. gradually narrows down towards the tail. Compare with 
ers. the shape of a rowing boat. Show how adapted for swift 
e, a movement through the water. 
the (b) Skin. Let the children find out that the fish is covered 
hed with a layer of thin silvery scales, which overlap like slates 
on the roof of a house or the feathers of a bird. What is 
t of the use of this? From beneath the scales an oily substance 
ve & is exuded which makes the fish slippery to the touch. Refer 
the to the oil with which the duck preens its feathers. Mention 
vash the fine skin seen when the scales are removed. 
(c) The head. Notice the thin skin attached to the jaws, 
1 for and show the class how the skin folds in when the fish’s 
it to mouth is closed, but stretches out when the mouth is open, 
; the making the mouth cavity very large. Let the children feel 
the teeth. Which way do they point? Why? Notice the 
empt hard tongue. Point out the round, large eyes covered with 
draw skin, and note the absence of eyelids. Explain why they 
clay are unnecessary. ; 
10uld (d) The gills. Let the children see the large slits on each 


side of the head, within which lie soveral red, fringe-like 
organs known as the gills. Explain their use. Refer to the 
work done by our lungs. 

(e) The fins. Draw the attention of the children to the 
number and position of the fins, and point out those which 
correspond to our arms and legs. Let the children examine 
their structure, and give the uses. 

(/) The air bladder. Brief reference might be made to 
the silver air bladder, and how it enables the fish to rise 
and sink in the water. 

Association. 

Associate a fish with a bird. Notice how each is adapted 

to life in its own element. 
Formulation. 

Fish in many ways resemble animals which live on land, 

but differ in other ways to suit their life in the water. 
A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—These drawings must be well enlarged 
on the blackboard, while, of course, the same remarks previously 
made as to natural specimens apply here as elsewhere; but, of 
course, you would not cut up a fish before a class of Standard I. 
In this respect, and for such purposes of illustration, the picture 
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TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


Painting.—If well done, this is a dainty little picture. Sepia 
or Vandyke brown and thin blue wash—cobalt works well—are 
required for this. A thin wash of blue should be put on the lower 
— of the paper ;_ be careful to get an absolutely straight horizon 
ine. The wash must be perfectly dry before the smack is painted, 
so it is useless to attempt this unless you have sufficient time. 
If the wash is properly made and very thin, it dries very quickly. 
If time is short, paint the boat brown first, and simply put various 
lines for the water; but in this case the paint must be rather 
thicker than that used as a wash. 





PaIntTina. 


Modelling.—This may be modelled either as a raised object 
on a slab or simply as an exercise in obtaining a definite form 
by moulding with the hands. If the latter manner is adopted, 
first roll a cylindrical form, and by pressure here and there gradu- 
ally draw it out towards both ends for the shape of the fish. 
Mould the divided tail fin, and add the others, with a mark for 
the gills, and a small raised knob for the eye. 
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MODELLING. 


I1V.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE MOLE. 


Required for Lesson. 
Any available specimens, in addition to a good picture. 
Preparation. 

Refer to the lesson on the water rat, and let the children 

ive examples of any other common wild animals they may 
Cave seen when in the country. They will probably know 

something about the rabbit, the hare, and the hedgehog. 
Presentation. 

I. Appearance.—(a) Fur. Draw the attention of the 
children to the covering of the mole. Let them note (1) the 
colour, (2) the short, silky hair which stands upright like 
velvet. What is the use of this arrangement ? ntrast 
with the fur of the cat. 

(b) Feet. Point out to the children the short but strong 
limbs, and the peculiar feet of the mole. Let them notice 
that the forefeet or hands turn backwards and upwards, and 
are thus specially adapted for digging. 

(c) Snout. Refer to the wal a the powerful, tapering 
snout. Compare with that of the pig. 

(d) Byes and ears. Why is it diffoult to find the mole’s 
eyes ? Where must the children look for them? Refer to 
the small openings which serve as ears. 


cerns 
Treacner's ILLUSTRATION. 


(e) Teeth. Show by a sketch the peculiar arrangement 
of the mole’s teeth. 

11. The mole’s home.—Tell the children of the nest of dried 

rass which the mole makes underground. This is protected 
o an elaborate arrangement of burrows. In the centre is 
a circular chamber, from which run two circular galleries 
connected by five pass The upper and smaller gallery 
has three tunnels which lead into the central chamber, while 
there are several other passages which lead out into the 
various burrows. Why does the mole provide so many 
entrances into his stronghold ? 

111. Habits and use.—({a) Food. Mention that the food 
of the mole consists of worms, insects, and various kinds of 
grubs, to obtain which it has often to burrow for some 
distance. 

(6) Dwell on the fact that the farmer's crops would suffer 
if worms, grubs, and insects were not kept down by such 
creatures as the mole, 


Association. 
Associate with the rabbit. 
Formulation. 

After discussing the points of likeness and of difference 
between the mole and the rabbit and their modes of life, 
the children should make a brief formulation of the facts 
presented to them in the lesson. 

Application. 
See occupations, 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration. —The special and individual charac- 
teristics of the mole are depicted here. The mole itself is a 
formless kind of object to draw, but the insectivorous jaw and 
flapper-like fect are easily represented. A stuffed specimen 
would be a great help, and materially point the lesson. 


PAINTING, 


Painting.—This will help to impress the habits of the mole on 
a class when nothing else will. Execute this in green and brown. 
The following is suggested as having been successfully tried. 
Outline of earth, with grass, green ; section of earth, light brown, 
sepia, or ons home of the mole, brown, but a much darker 
brown than the section of earth. The dotted lines should be 
carried out ; they show the entrance and chambers of the home 





MODELLING. 


Modelling.—The home of the mole is again Tag here as a 


modelling exercise ; in this the class will actu build up the 
chambers inside, —o with the central nest. Tt is best done 
by taking pieces of clay and rolling them the required length. 
The best model made should be kept for future reference. 








A USEFUL PUBLICATION. 

WE have received from the Omega Press, Oxford, an attractive 
and interesting little volume, entitled The Practical Précis Book, 
which will be found useful, not only by examination students 
generally, but by all who study accuracy of expression and 
orderly methods of thought. The usual précis book suggests 
the office and the desk, but the present volume has a claim upon 
the literary person who aims at marshalling his thoughts and 
conveying them to his readers in the most effective manner. 
We are in hearty agreement with the author, Mr. W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, when he writes: ‘‘It is still a defect in the gen- 
eral system of education in England that boys are not taught 
to thoroughly understand what they read, or to express what 
they understand. There are still many boys able to construe 
any passage in the first book of the A‘neid, and yet unable to 
write in short, simple English a narrative of the events it con- 
tains ; many more who have ‘done’ a certain number of lines of 
Cicero every week for months, if not years, who are incapable 
of producing accurately one of his arguments in their own 
language.” 
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FAR AND NEAR. : 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


HE Educational Review of India has an interest- 
ing article on the state of education in India, 
taking for its text the verdict of the Universities Com- 
mission appointed by Lord Curzon: “The graduates 
of Indian universities are hollow and unripe—scarcely 
fitted for the work of life.’ It assumes—wrongly, of 
course—that it is the fault of the system, a deliberate 
attempt to deprive the native of what is due to him. 
“ Universities have been officialised with a view to 
make higher education inaccessible to the poor.* The 
rapid spread of education, it would seem, has made 
the Indian aspire for rights and privileges, which are 
likely to prove detrimental to a slavish loyalty to the 
foreigner. Officialdom seems to be bent upon pre- 
venting the Indian student from hearing the very 
name of freedom. With this view English History has 
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been removed from the Matriculation Examination of 
the Calcutta University. Rumour goes that the De- 
partment is preparing English readers suitable for 
different classes, from which all ideas of freedom and 
patriotism will be eliminated. If, for the sake of 
peace, character is to be sacrificed, the Government 
would do well to close its schools and colleges.” 


ad ad a» 


"T’HERE is a very capable and earnest appeal in 

The Worlds Work, by Helen Keller, entitled 
“What might be done for the Blind.” After pointing 
out some of the many general misconceptions as to 
the abilities of those who have no sight, she pleads 
for greater public interest, for business training, and 
especially for work. 


“The blind say, ‘ You are very kind to give us pleasure. But 
it is work we need—something to do with our hands. It is terrible 
to sit idle all day long. Give us that wondrous thing, interest 
in life. Work wedded to interest gives dignity, sweetness, and 
strength even to our kind of life.’ 

“The public must learn that the blind man is neither a genius 


nor a freak nor an idiot. He has a mind which can be educated, 
a hand which can be trained, ambitions which it is right for him 
to strive to realise ; and it is the duty of the public to belp him 
to make the best of himself, so that he can win light through 


work.” 
ad ad »* 
8 Negev. is a most interesting article in last month’s 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine by Miss 
Harriet Johnson on the use that may be made of the 
; innate dramatic instinct in children. 
The Thive the «How I used the Dramatic Instinct of 
Children in School as an Aid to Memory 
and the Imagination” is the subsidiary title. She 
says :— 

‘“*T may as well confess my belief that the only way to educate 
is to cultivate the mind by means of literature and the arts, 
the means by which savage nations have been pao civilised. 
And since no book so well prepares the mind for exploring the 
fields of literature as the open book of Nature, I have made 
Nature Study the basis of every possible lesson in school in what 
T hope is a true correlation. It was because the gradual convic- 


tion was forced upon me that the teaching of history could not 
be so thoroughly correlated, and that it lacked the element of 
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Tue Triat or Cuarues I. (From the ** Pall Mall Magazine.”) 


interest which the other subjects acquired from Nature, that 
the historical play in school came to be evolved.” 


ad ad ad 


Actine on this conviction, Miss Johnson has made 

it a practice in school to let the children act the 
various scenes in history, with the very best results, 
judging from the series of photographs with which 
the article is illustrated. And we quite agree that 
much more may be made of the dramatic instinct. 


“ Our first historical play—pure and simple—was Richard the 
Second, and we had some highly realistic scenes showing Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion. The scholars prepared the play in their own 
time; and since there was no written text, they had to study 
the books on that reign very closely in order that they might 
not appear foolish when they improvised speeches. The scholars 
not actually taking part in the play acted as chorus, filling in 
descriptions and supplying facts which did not lend dhemsaives 
to representation.” 


Quotations cannot do justice to the article, which 
should be read by all teachers. The Pall Mall Magazine, 
by-the-bye, though always bright and interesting, was 
particularly excellent last month. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AS AN AID TO 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


BY 8. A. RICHARDS, B.A. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


~© much for the phonograph in private use. What 
«7 is its proper function in the class? It may clear 
the ground to enumerate some of the things which it 
is useless to expect the phonograph to do. (1) It 
will not, unaided, teach pronunciation ; (2) it will not 
teach French (I have French in my mind, but, mudatis 
mutandis, my remarks apply to German as well); 
(3) it will not in any way take the place of the teacher 

or, indeed, give him much relief: without his direction 
and explanation it is useless. What purpose, then, 
will it serve ? Firstly, I would say that it is distinctly 
useful in stimulating interest. When things are getting 
a little stale, the text-book proving rather wearisome, 
the doings of Jacques, Louise, le pire, la mére, le paysan, 
etc., beginning to pall, the teacher getting fagged and 
the class flabby, then the phonograph comes as a wel- 
come relief. Its voice will, for a time at any rate, 
be listened to with breathless interest. The teacher 
must smother his jealous feelings, and be thankful for 
small mercies. Phonograph lessons must not be made 
too frequent. They should be looked upon as treats. 
In the case of young boys they should be regarded 
as a reward: “If you do particularly well this week 
we will have the phonograph next Monday,” and so on. 
Be careful not to overdo it, to make the pleasure too 
cheap. If you husband your resources the interest 
will not quickly die. 

Then it is a distinct advantage for pupils to hear 
occasionally a voice other than their teacher’s. How- 
ever correct your pronunciation, and however easily 
your pupils follow what you say, see will find, to 
your disappointment, that they will be surprisingly 
at sea when some one else addresses them in French. 
This is because they have got so thoroughly used to 
the timbre of your voice, to your little idiosyncrasies 
of intonation, etc. The phonograph forms a useful 
corrective to this. 

The phonograph is a useful witness to have at hand 
in support of the truth of your teaching. Boys think 
a great deal of such confirmation of their teacher's 
theories. Here is a real live Frenchman speaking 
from the machine, and he really does observe the rules 
of pronunciation which the teacher has been hammer- 
ing into his pupils’ heads. One may well devote a 
lesson now and then to the illustration of such points 
as liaison, vowel length, change of sound due to change 
of stress, and so on. Take, for example, the one a 
that a vowel followed by a voiced consonant or by r 
is long in the stressed syllable and half long if protonic. 
I turn on, say, a fable of La Fontaine, with the express 
purpose of illustrating this. The class will have no 
difficulty in noticing and picking out examples. Take 
the opening lines of Le Chéne et le Roseau: “ Le ché:n 
un jou:r dit au ro-seau, ‘ Vous avez bien su-jet d’accu-ser 
la natu:r.”” Here we have two examples of the one 
case and three of the other. Of course these lessons 
need preparation. We will take the fable in question. 





Our Modern Language Section. 


It should be studied by the class previously, both from 

honetic script and, subsequently, in ordinary spelling. 
ts meaning must, of course, be thoroughly under- 
stood. It had better not be learnt by heart, at any 
rate till after the phonograph lesson. The special 
points in pronunciation which the teacher wishes to 
emphasise should then be pointed out and explained. 
Finally the phonograph comes upon the scene, illus- 
trates, and confirms these. The pupils follow the 
piece on their written versions, Bm ar Fi script for 
preference. They thus see that the principles which 
they have been taught, and which are indicated in the 
script, are in fact unconsciously obeyed by Frenchmen 
speaking their own language correctly. The pupils’ 
confidence in their teacher is thus increased—a very 
valuable result—and the lessons driven home. 

On other occasions the lesson may be made an ear 
test, and the pupils asked to try and make out the 
piece without previous preparation. In this case it 
must be repeated over and over again until the ear 
gets accustomed to the sounds and the whole is under- 
stood. Not the least useful feature of this kind of 
lesson is the chance it gives the class of hearing really 
good French elocutionists. Good records spoken by 
well-known French actors can be obtained, and these 
should be used. In this way expression and intonation 
can be studied from really good sources. The intona- 
tion of the French sentence differs materially from the 
English. After repeated demonstrations the class can 
be got to learn the piece by heart, and to imitate the 
speaker in this respect. In this way much may be 
done towards acquiring correct intonation. Of course 
in all these methods everything depends on the teacher. 
He must make perfectly clear what his pupils are to 
look for when listening to a recital, af must drive 
his points home. 

Now as to practical suggestions for procuring a 
machine. There is no doubt that a gramophone, or 
disc machine, is preferable to a phonograph, or cylinder 
machine. The result is far clearer and the sound free 
from that metallic resonance and occasional scratchiness 
so noticeable in the latter except in the case of very 
good records. Still, a phonograph is not by any means 
to be despised ; it is, moreover, much cheaper than a 
gramophone, and records are more easily and far more 
cheaply procured. Of disc machines one can safely 
recommend those of the Gramophone and Typewriter 
Company. They have, moreover, brought out, under 
Professor Rippmann’s guidance, a series of records in 
French and German for school use. A good machine 
can be purchased for £5. The Pathé Company sell 
excellent gramophones, well suited to the purpose, 
for as little as £2, 2s., and their sapphire needle gives 
excellent results. But this can be used only with 
their own discs, and their repertoire does not include 
much that is useful for class work. For another 7s. 6d., 
however, a reproducer of the ordinary type can be 
adapted to these machines, and then the discs of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company can be used. 

In the case of phonographs we have a far wider 
range of records. The Pathé cylinders are excellent ; 
the larger size, for use on their own machines only, 
price 1s. 6d., are much better than those of the standard 
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size, though the latter are cheaper, and can be used_.on 
other machines. In these records we have a wide range 
of selections in French, declaimed by the best French 
elocutionists. 

Mrs. Fraser’s records (Cambridge) are good, on the 
whole, though not equal to the Pathé records either as 
regards the elocution or the timbre. They include 
most of the suitable fables of La Fontaine, which are 
well adapted for the purpose. 

With a cylinder machine the teacher can not un- 
profitably amuse himself with making his own records. 
A reproduction of your own voice will alone enable 
you to judge of your pronunciation and intonation. 
On listening to one of your own declamations you can, 
so to speak, form an impartial opinion, make useful 
comparisons, and sit in judgment on yourself. 

My conclusions, derived from experience, are that 
the occasional use of the phonograph in class is cer- 
tainly useful and stimulating. We must not expect too 
much from it, but what I have claimed for it, it cer- 
tainly will perform. 

sg Pete— 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 


. All translations should be posted not later than Novem- 
ber 8, 1907, and addressed :—Prizz Eprror, Office of T’he 
— Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 





— 


2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which ap-: 


pears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

Dans les jours qui suivirent les derniéres scénes que j’ai 
racontées, Mdlle. Marguerite, comme honteuse des mouve- 
ments de jeunesse et de franchise auxquels elle s’était aban- 
donnée un instant, avait laissé retomber plus épais sur son 
front son voile de fierté triste, de défiance et de dédain. Au 
milieu des bruyants plaisirs, des fétes, des danses qui se 
succédaient au chateau, elle passait comme une ombre, in- 
différente, glacée, quelquefois irritée. Son ironie s’attaquait 
avec une amertume inconcevable tant6t aux plus pures 
jouissances de |’esprit, 4 celles que donnent la cuubemapeaien 
et l'étude, tantét méme aux sentiments les plus nobles et les 
plus inviolables. Si l'on citait devant elle quelque trait de 
courage et de vertu, elle le retournait aussitOt pour y 
chercher la face de l’égoisme: si l’on avait le malheur 
d’allumer en sa présence le plus faible grain d’encens sur 
l’'autel de l'art, elle ’éteignait d’un revers de main. Son rire 
bref, saccadé, redoutable, pareil sur ses lévres 4 la moquerie 
d’un ange tombé, s’acharnait a flétrir, partout od elle en 
voyait trace, les plus généreuses facultés de l’A4me humaine, 
’enthousiasme et la passion. Cet étrange esprit de dénigre- 
ment prenait, je le remarquais, vis-A-vis de moi un caractére 
de persécution spéciale et de véritable hostilité. Je ne 
comprenais pas comment j'avais pu mériter ces attentions 
particulitres, car je ne suis nullement enclin aux extases 
publiques, et mes admirations, comme mes amours, n’im- 
portuneront jamais personne. 

From “ Le roman @un jeune homme pauvre,” 
by Octave FEUILLET. 





RESULT OF THE OCTOBER COMPETITION. 


The — is awarded to “Shakspere.” (Will “Shak- 

spere” kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 
First Class.—Dot, Madeleina, Winaowsty, Annabel Lee, 

Gabitas, Saint Cloud, Ten, Ternan, Max, Maclalhrin, Agonzag, 


Nonpareil, St. Dié, Jasmine, Michel, Gladiator, Cymry, Lin- 
dum (B), Ruth, Anna, J. E. H., Keeldees, Semper fidelis, Betsy, 
Clapham, L., Paul, Helvetia, Bosignan, Sigma, Hope, Y. y. 
Mai, Florentia, Turret, Syd, Brutus. 

Second Class.—Anna, Sunny, Cruso, Hope (B), Bona fide, 
Fenmanp, Par, Ella, Dee, Yllop, G. P. C., Janet Gillett, Mollie, 
L. A. C., Mimosé, Tit. 

The name and address of “Gog,” the winner of last 
month’s competition, are Mr. Wm. Vicar, 571 Alexandra 
Parade, Glasgow. 

Report. 

One of the competitors suggested that the extract was a 
very difficult one. We should hardly subscribe to that 
opinion, but as this is a competition, it must not be expected 
that easy pieces will be set. Some competitors did not 
acquit themselves well, as they did not know the broad out- 
lines of the history of the Paris Commune. It is not asking 
too much to expect every well-informed person to know 
something of this phase of comparatively recent history. 
No competitor was entirely free from errors in translation. 
In the case of the successful competitor, “the heads of 
society” is not a correct rendering of ses maitres. Several 
competitors would take ¢apis as a noun, whereas it is from 
the verb —_ Again, we have competitors whose own 
renderings should have suggested to them they must have 
made an error. Thus I met with “its brown odour” (!), 
“full of extinguished life,” “the voices of the bishops of the 
requisitions.” Referring to the letter of “Caudebec,” who 
suggests we should make three classes in the list, and that 
only those should be placed in the first class who come u 
to a certain standard of literary merit, we are afraid this is 
hardly feasible. Time after time we get translations in good 
style, but with some serious errors in translation. It would 
not be fair to ee these in the first class. In awarding the 
prize and in P acing candidates in order we consider jointly 
correctness of rendering and merit of style. 


Prize Translation. 


Paris seemed either empty, all labour suspended and every 
sign of life extinct, or, on the contrary, a noisy centre of 
feverish activity. All depended on the neighbourhood. 
Whole streets without a passer-by, shop windows devoid of 
wares, pavements where fowls were picking up a livelihood. 
Business in a small way was at a standstill. The well-to-do 
citizens were huddling behind their closed windows, at one 
moment fearfully awaiting the requisition, which would be 
announced by the butt-end of a musket on the landing, and 
trembling at the sound of the drunken voices of the muni- 
cipal guards in search of deserters ; at another, quivering 
ae at the hope of soon hearing, at the street corners, 
the Versailles bugles heralding deliverance. On the one 
hand extended the boulevards, interminable, and well-nigh 
destitute of carriage traffic ; on the other, plebeian echoes 
filling the air: the hum of the gingerbread fair on the Place 
de la Bastille, the five thousand persons assembled in the 
Napoleon circus for the confederation of the departments, a 
crowd in Sunday garb on its way to the Tuileries concert. 
Whereas in these last troublous days, amidst all the confu- 


‘sion, painful apprehension, and grim waiting, the heads of 


society, bereft of power, were vainly struggling, over- 
whelmed and submerged by the thousand tumultuous waves 
of anarchy, the Paris mob was passing its last hours all 
unconcernedly, oblivious of the army at the gates. As if the 
eternal cannonade were simply a musical accompaniment 
which was to last indefinitely, men were revelling in their 
liberty, intoxicated by a sense of strength and enlighten- 
ment. Ina supreme conflagration, fed at the same time by 
spirit-sodden barrels which had been previously broken open 
and their contents drunk, the hot May sun was shining with 
dazzling brightness, distilling in men’s veins the very frenzy 
of life. The spring-time, adding its note, was encircling 
with garlands of green foliage these days of mourning, and 
embalming them with its seductive perfume. Nature was 
serenely continuing her great handiwork, carrying away on 
her resistless tide, and whirling into her eternal orbit, all 


these ephemeral beings, craving for love, desirous of oblivion. 
“ SHAKSPERE.” 
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3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 


The editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


Rollo. 





OUR QUERY COLU MN. 








. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


RULES. 










Show that in a hyperbola the ratio of the tangents of 0 o 
half the angles which the radii vectores from the foci to a point : 
on the curve make with the axis is constant. r) 
(C. Smith's Conic Sections.) “. tan 3 > tan 





Let F, F' be the foci, and P any point on the curve. 








Denote the angle F'FP by @, and the angle FF'P 


Then from the polar equation of the hyperbola, a 


being the pole, we have 


a(e* - 1) , and F'P = 


FP = 
FP 

ip 
But FP: 


Hence 


the 


Hence ¢ sin @ 


e(sin @ cos 


1 + e cos 0 


_ecos # - 1 
ecos @ + 1 
MP ;: 


sin 


refore 


: sin 6, 


e cos 6' — 1 


ecos 6+ 1 


cos @' - 


a(e* — 1) 


ecos @' — 1° 


sin @! 
sin @ 


é' — cos @ sin 6') = sin @ + sin @'. 


e sin (0 — @) = sin @ + sin @. 
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sin 6 = e cos 6 sin @ + sin @. 
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(e- 1) tan 5 cot 2 


Sir(e +i): (e- I). 










Sinew,—If in second system of pulleys the working tension of 
a rope is reduced by the factor / in passing over a pulley (in 
consequence of resistance due to friction, etc.), prove that the 


f-fer 
1-f (Tutorial Statics.) 
Let P denote the effort and W the load. The tensions in 
the different lengths of the rope are obviou ve | pg Bay 
etc., so that the forces supporting the 1 are fP, f?P, 
f°P, ete. 
Hence W =fP+/f*P + /*P+. 
the number of pulleys. 


p 
















mechanical advantage is 





+ f"P, where n is 


Therefore af =f+fr ~~ biccv tr 
.W_fa. raiiiies ~ nth 
‘or wae - mF 


W. H.—Solve the equation 
a + 8 = 2x? + lle + 14. 
The given equation may be written in the form 
a —- 2x7 - lla -6=0. 
On factorising, this becomes 
(a + 2) (x? - 4x - 3) = 
Hence either (i) x + 2 = 0, 
or (ii) x? - 4a - 3 = 0. 
(i) Ifa#+2=0,x= - 2. 
(ii) If 2? - 4a - 3=0, 
.ee2t /44+3=2+ Ji 
The three roots of the given equation are therefore 
-2,2+ /7,2-,/7. 


‘hen 


S. H.—To trisect a given angle, see Appendix to Casey’s 
Euclid. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SUBSCRIBERS and readers are again reminded that the 


” 


“Query Column” of the Practical Teacher is open to 
all who require information on any matter professional 
or educational. The Editor cordially invites queries on 
school method, means of securing promotion, and on 
every subject included in the syllabuses of the ordinary 


public examinations. 














. 


Our Science Section. 


m@ Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 
with the Coupon cut from this number. ; 


MATHEMATICS. Multiplying by 2, 


4x72 - 62 - 2,/(4x7 - 6r - 1) = 4. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 











*. 4a? - 62 - 1 - 2,/(4a2 -Ge -1)=3. . . . (i) “ 
BY FRANK CASTLE, M.I.M.E., Let y* = 42? - 6x — 1, then (1) becomes y’ - 2y = 3. 
Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mathematics, etc., Morley “yi - Qy + (IP=3+1=4. 


College ; Author of “ Elementary Practical Physics,” ‘* Practical 


a a a 
Mathematics,” etc. y=1+2=3o0r - 1. 


Substituting this value, 
Harder Equations.—It is necessary to consider equations of a 4c? - 62 - 1=9o0rl. 














somewhat more difficult character than those already referred Taking the former value, we obtain 
to. Practice in the solution of such equations is, if possible, 3 ; 
3 - 7 - . : » ee od 
more important than in those of a simpler kind. The solution . @-se=s- 
of the latter can always be effected even if cumbersome methods a 
are used ; but in the case of equations of the former kind it will s fa See (3 )= 5, 9 _49 
frequently be found that the attempt results in producing, instead f 2 4 ~ 2 
of a solution, a more difficult type of equation—that is, a quad- 3+7 5 
ratic becomes a cubic equation or an equation of higher power. cick wie uakie 1. 
Some of the methods which may be used with advantage may 7 eee 5 
. - - With the latter value, 
be seen from the following typical equations. It may be neces- 3 32 1 9 “ 
sary to remind the reader that it is the best plan to try to solve a? - <2 + (; ) a ee a ee i Te 
a given equation, and only refer to the solution if necessary to *. 4 2 16 16 i \ 
do so. , oa dt VI? ef 
Ex. 1. Solve the equation— — ' hi 
4xy = b? (i), x + z = 2a (ii), y + z = (iii). e 3+ ,/17 Y f 
There will be two values of x. Write down each value of x, nen Sep ne a =O: ° as ce j f 
with the corresponding values of y and z, (1900. ) Ex. 3. Solve the following equations :- edi y 
From (ii) and (iii) we are, ie (a) 3x + 4,4/(169 - 2%) = 56. al + 
z= 2a ; 
y+se6 (b) (x + a)? + (x - b)? _ a? + BP ia } pet 
Bish, Bead. z+aP-(z2-b) dab 7 ek 
By subtraction, x-y=a...... . (iv) 2 ” m “ ; “ be te f 
Also from (i), 4ay = 6”. eS i ee eae . of 
(1), dary \ h2 ) +l 9’ y+1 10 (1906. ) eh 
iors +e ee ee > (a) 3x - 56 = 4,/(169 - 2°). | 
Substitute the value of y from (v) in (iv), then Squaring both sides, Se 
tel BF 9x? — 336” + 3136 = 2704 — 162”. aT 
 — 2522 - 336a = - 432. ae ah 
or 4c? — 0? = dar, 2 _ 336, (198)' _ 432, 28224 i F t 
2. 4x2 - dax = b? © OB 2)” ~ 3” 625° Pe 4 
2 eo? 8 a a+} 168 , 132 26 Oe 
a? - ax + = = ; — 32 _ joo, _ 36 I | 
x (5) ata 4 “ @ = oe toe = 12 or 55° iv i 
ott Valr (py) (@ + a)? + (aw — b)? _ a? + O° t 4 
. 2 (x + a)* — (x — b)? ‘ar t , 
Substituting this value of x in (v), we obtain By the well-known method of adding and subtracting numer- if ; i 
at Ja®+e ator and denominator, we obtain ae ia Dt 
2 ? Ax+ay (a+ by » bon 
——2 Ax - by? (a - bP 
- eee P la + b 
and from (ii) or (iii), z = 3a - = Es “. (x + a) (a — b) = (a + b) (a — 5B), 
- = a ae al i he _ 32 
ix. 2. (a) Find all the values of « which satisfy the equation wearre e-a= res ab - UF. 
J _ a* ) 
xta= /fa* + x,/(2x? - a*)}. tains Sly 
(b) Solve the equation Problems.—One of the most difficult portions of algebra is to 
Qu* - Bx -— \/(4e? - 6x - 1) = 2. (1898.) translate the data of a given problem, stated in words, into 
(a) Squaring both sides of the equatice suitable ——— symbols, and then to proceed to obtain a 
aa s" : “ 1 aay P solution. In comparatively simple types of equations it may 
x? + Qax + a? = a? + x,/(2e? — a?), be — in some cases to proceed by a process of guess and 
, @2 + Qaxr = x \/(2x? - a?) trial, but such methods are useless in questions of a more diffi- 
One value satisfying the equation is x = 0 cult kind. Some of the processes which may be used with 
Dividing both sides of the equation by x then we obtain advantage may be seen from the following typical examples, but 
a i pe it is always advisable to try to solve a given problem. When 
2+ 2a = ./(22* - a’). this has been done, and a solution does not seem to be obtain 
Again squaring, able, then the reader may refer to the given solution. It is only 
x* + dax + 4a” = 22? - a’, by such practice that the necessary facility and readiness in 
or x? — 4ax + (2a)? = 5a? + 4a? = 9a%. dealing with equations may be obtained. 
- gm Ono 9 a See <a Ex. |. The area of a rectangle is 108 square feet. By lines 
its tial res f ti fyi th wr ee rallel to the shorter sides three squares are cut off, and it is 
i BOO RS VEINS CE S CRUE He equation are = %, 58, found that the lenath of the remainder of one of the longer sides 
— = % is 10°5 feet. Find the lengths of the sides of the rectangle 
8 K 
(b) 2a? - 3a -— ./(42? - 6x - 1) = 2. before the squares were cut off. (1900.) 
wit 
re 
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Let x denote the length of the shorter side, then the length of 


the longer is 3x + 10°5. 
Area of rectangle is 2(3xz + 10°5) = 108. 
or 3z* + 10°52 = 108. 


. 2 9« . 
28 +352 + (35)'= 96 4 1228 _ 025 


4 16 
oe . 35, 5 _ 18, _ 8. 
2 4 4 4 
*. w = 4°5 feet. 


The negative value is obviously inadmissible. 
Longer side = 3x + 10°5 = 24 feet. 

Ex. 2. The length of a room is 6 feet more than its breadth, 
and its breadth is 9 feet more than its height. If the area of 
ite four walle be 1152 square feet, find the dimensions of the 
room. (1906. ) 


Let x denote the height of the room, then x + 9 will denote 
the breadth and x + 15 the height. 


The area of the four walls will be twice the breadth and the 
height, and twice the length and the height. 

“ area = 2x + 9)x + Ax + 15)z, 

or 2x7 + 18a + 22° + 30x = 1152. 

4° + 482 = 1152. 

az* + 12x + (6)? = 288 + 36 = 324. 
.2= -6+18=1l2or - 2. 

The 4 value is inadmissible, hence the height of the 


room is feet, the breadth 12 + 9 = 21 feet, and length 27 
feet. 


Ex. 3. Two numbers are in the ratio of 3 to 5; the larger of 
them increased by 2 is to the square roofof twice the smaller 


number as 16 to 3. Find the numbers. (1906. ) 
Let x denote the greater and y the smaller number. 
Then * = 3. (i) 
y 
Also * +? — 16, ee ee oe Ce SE 
J2y 3 


From (i), 32 = 5y, or y = 3, 
0 


Substitute this value in (ii), then we obtain 





r+2 16 
/6, - 
V 5 
or 3x4 +6= 6. / 5 
Squaring both sides, 
9x + 36x + 36 = 78 ~ os 
or 452" + 1802 + 180 = 15362. 
452" —- 13562 = — 180. 
x? 1356, + (Se) = _ 180 459684 es 451584 : 
45 45 45 45" 45" 
678 , 672 2 
= = 30 . 
*=o5 te * 15 


Hence the greater number is 30, and from (i) the lesser num- 
ber is 18, 

Ex. 4. The sum of two numbers is less by 264 than the square 
of the greater number, the smaller number is 9 less than the 
greater. Find the numbers. 

Show that each of the roots of the quadratic equation fur- 
nishes a solution of the given problem. (1903. ) 

Ans. 17, 8. 

Ex. 5. The area of a right-angled triangle is 14 square feet, 
and the sum of the lengths of the three sides is 2 yards. Find 
the length of each side. 


Ans. 2 or 3 3 or 2, 
29 ”» 


too 


Ex. 6. (a) Arrange the expression 
z* — 10x + 29 
as the sum of two squares, and hence show that 
xz can make the expression equal to zero. 


(6) Find two consecutive odd numbers the sum of whose 
squares is 304. 


(c) If (2 + 1) = 2, find the value of 
llz® + S22 + 8x - 2. (1904.) 


no real value of 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


TERRESTRIAL MaGNetisM (continucd).—Having revised the ele- 
mentary facts in connection with the magnetism of the earth, we 
will now go more fully into the matter and consider the details of 
the practical methods of making determinations of the various 
quantities, and study the results obtained. 

In order to be able to state the condition of the earth’s magnetic 
field at any point, we require to know (1) the direction and (2) 
the svength of the lines of force at that point. For the purpose 
of stating the direction of the lines of force, we make use of 
the geographical meridian as a reference direction, and also a 
horizontal plane as a second reference direction. We have seen 
that a freely suspended needle sets itself in the magnetic meridian, 
which in general is inclined to the geographical meridian, the 
angle between the two being called the declination or variation 
of the needle. We have also seen that the needle, if placed in 
the magnetic meridian, in general makes an angle with the 
horizontal, this angle being called the angle of dip or the inclina- 


a 
oe 





Fia. 1. 


tion. Instead of determining the actual strength of the lines 
of force due to the earth along the direction taken up by the 
dip needle, we find it more convenient to suppose the magnetic 
force resolved into two components, one horizontal and the other 
vertical, and determine these. 

The following three quantities are spoken of as the earth’s 
magnetic elements :— 

1. The angle of inclination or dip. 

2. The angle of declination or variation. 

3. The intensity or strength of the magnetic force. 

Determination of the Angle of Dip.—For this determination we 
employ a dip circle as shown in Fig. 1. The most essential part 
of this instrument is the magnetic needle NS, about four inches 
long and pointed at its ends. Fig. 2 shows the needle restin; 
with its horizontal axis on its agate knife-edges. The axle o 
the needle is made of fine hardened steel, and at its ends consists 
of two very fine cylinders, and it is essential that these pivots or 
cylinders should be highly polished and free from dust, moisture, 


or grease. If the pivots have been sullied by touching them 
with the fingers, the needle will not work accurately until the 
pivots have been cleaned. To facilitate cleaning, the tips of the 


pivots are pointed. When it is desired to clean the pivots, they 
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are pricked or pressed into a piece of clean, soft cork. This removes 


the grease. Similar remarks with respect to cleanliness a 

to thelagate knife-edges on which the needle rests. They eay 
, be cleaned by rubbing them with clean 
cork. To make sure that the cork is clean, 
it is best to use a freshly-cut surface. 

The axle of the needle should pass 
through the centre of gravity of the 
needle ; but as it is almost impossible to 
secure this, we take our readings in such 
&@ way as to correct any slight inaccur- 
acy in the balance of the needle. When 
the needle is not in use, it is raised from 
the agate knife-edges by means of two V 

rooves in a lever worked by the handle H. 
e knife-edges are fixed at the centre C 
of the vertical graduated circle A. The 


aduated circle A carries a circular mirror 

The mirror has a hole in its centre to 

fl allow the axle of the needle to pass through 

it, so that it may rest on the knife-edges, 

one behind and the other in front of the 
plane of the mirror. 

The vertical graduated circle, the mirror, 
the  o- knife-edges, and the lever with 
the V's are enclosed in a case with glass 
doors to keep draughts from the needle 
h when at work. The whole is mounted on 

a a vertical brass pillar, which is capable of 
rotating on a tripod foot provided with 
levelling screws L. 
S The position of the rotating portion 
is read off on the horizontal graduated 
circle B, which is provided with a vernier. 
A level is attached to the base of the 
iistrument, so that the instrument can be levelled and its axis 
therefore set truly vertical. A clamp screw K is provided, so 
that the vertical axis can be clamped when it has been adjusted 
to its correct position. 

If the vertical plane in which the needle rests coincides with 
the magnetic meridian, if the centre of gravity of the needle 
coincides with the centre of the axle, if the magnetic axis of the 
needle joining its two poles N and § coincides with its geometric 
axis, if the Enife-edges are truly horizontal, and if there is no 
adhesion or friction at the axle, the needle will set itself alo 
the direction of the lines of force due to the earth, and we sh: 
be able to read off at once the true angle of dip. In practice, 
however, it is never possible to attain such perfection, and so 
we take a series of readings, arranged in such a way as to cut 
out the errors. 

The Sources of Error.—Let us consider the possible sources of 
error, and see how they may be guarded against or compensated 
for. 

1. The centre of gravity of the needle may not coincide with 
its axis of motion. 

2. The magnetic axis of the needle may not coincide with its 
geometric axis. 

3. There may be friction or adhesion between the axles and 
the agate knife-edges. 

4. The axis about which the upper part of the instrument 
turns may not be vertical. 

5. The plane in which the observations are made may not 
coincide with the magnetic meridian. 





Fig. 2. 
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“6. The line joining the upper 90° division and the lower one 
on the vertical circle may not be strictly vertical. 
7. The axis of rotation of the needle may not pass through 
the centre of the vertical circle. 
Preliminary Adjustment.—The instrument should be set up 
on a suitable support free from iron. A short stone pillar is as 
suitable“as anything. The instrument is then adjusted so that 
iss axis ‘of rotation is truly vertical. This is done by making 


use of the levelling screws and the level attached to the base of 
the instrument. en this adjustment has been properly made, 
the air-bubble in the level will be central, no matter in what 
direction the ae yee of the instrument may be turned. If 
the instrument is made, this adjustment will also ensure the 
vertical circle being also truly vertical. The instrument is now 
set in the magnetic meridian. This is done in the following 
way. The dip needle is taken and its pivots cleaned by pressing 
them gently into pieces of soft cork. The te knife-edges are 
also cleaned by rubbing them with cork. e needle is now 
placed with its axle on the two V’s on the arresting lever. By 
turning the handle H, the needle is now lowered on to the agates. 
The movable part of the instrument is now turned round until 
the face of the instrument carrying the vertical graduated circle 
is facing south, and the upper end of the need oa to 90°. 
To make sure that the needle is not being affected hy adhesion 
or friction, the needle is now raised from the knife-edges, and 
ntly lowered again by means of the handle H. The instrument 
is then adjusted, if necessary, until the upper end of the needle 
points exactly to 90°. The mirror will here be found useful. 

The eye should be placed in front of the needle, so that the 
image of the eye seen in the mirror is bisected by the needle, This 
will prevent any error due to parallax. 

The reading should now be taken on the horizontal circle, 
using the vernier provided. Call this reading (I’). A similar 
adjustment and reading should now be taken with the lower 
om! of the needle. this second reading of the horizontal 
circle (I”). 

We will suppose that these two readings have been taken with 
the face of the needle labelled a in Fig. 2 turned towards the 
mirror. Now two similar readings should be taken with the 
side 6 towards the mirror. Call these two readings (II’) and 
(II”). Now turn the upper part of the instrument through 180°, 
so that it faces north, and repeat the four oe labelling them 
(III’), (ITI), (IV’), and (IV”). The mean of the eight readin 
will give the position of the vernier on the horizontal circle 
when the vertical circle is at right angles to the meridian. We 
wish, however, to work with the vertical circle in the meridian, 
so the upper part of the instrument is now turned through 90°. 

For convenience it is usual to graduate the lower circle in 
four 90’s, so that the division 90 of one quadrant forms the zero 
for the next. 

We are now in a position to proceed with our determinatior 
of the angle of dip. Set the instrument so that it faces —— 
east, with the face a of the needle towards the mirror. ise 
the needle, and lower it again on to the knife-edges, and read 
both ends of the needle, using the mirror to avoid errors due to 
parallax. Now turn the movable part of the instrument through 
180°, and repeat the two readings. Reverse the needle, so that 
the face b faces the mirror, and take two more readings. Then 
again rotate the instrument into its original — facing east, 
and he oy take two more readings, with the face 6 of the needle 
towards the mirror. During these eight readings the same end 
of the needle N has been dipping. 

Tabulate the results thus :— 


Upper Lower 


nd. End. 
Instrument facing east—face a of needle towards mirror..... AN A'N 
Instrument facing west—face a towards mirror.............. BN Bn 
Instrument facing west—face b towards mirror.............. ON C'n 
Instrument facing east—face b towards mirror.............. DN D's 


We have now to repeat the eight readings, but with the end S 
dipping. To do this we reverse the magnetisation of the needle. 

e clamp it to the wooden stand shown in Fig. 3 by the clip 
T, and then, by means of two bar magnets provided, we rub the 
upper side of the needle from the central axis outwards with the 
proper ends of the bar magnets about ten times. We then turn 
the other face of the needle upwards, taking care not to turn the 
needle end for end. This face is then rubbed with the same 
poles of the magnets as before from the centre outwards, the 
magnets, of course, being lifted considerably above the needle 
when returning to the centre so as not to undo the work which 
has already been done. When the needle has been rubbed about 
ten times, it is ready for use again. Clean the axles again with 
cork, and take eight similar readings to the first set, entering 
them as As, A’s; Bs, B’s; Cs, C’s; Ds, D’s. The mean of 
the sixteen readings gives the angle of di 

Observations.—A few words may now fe added in explanation 
of some of the steps taken in the above determination. 

In connection with the method of adjusting the instrument 
to the magnetic meridian, it will be seen that the needle can 
only move in a plane at right angles to its axis. If this plane is 
placed at right angles to the meridian, then the horizontal com- 
ponent of the earth’s magnetism will produce ne deflection of 
the needle, but the vertical component will still be able to exert 
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its influence, and if the needle is properly made it will set in a 
vertical position. Any error due to the axis of the needle not 








Fia, 4. 


ports through the centre of the graduated circle is eliminated 
»y always reading both ends of the needle. The reason for this 
will be seen on reference to Fig. 4. 

Let GB be the horizontal line joining the two zero marks, and 
let DC’H be the actual position occupied by the needle instead 
of the position ACK, the position it would have occupied if its 
axis had passed pre dhons fm through the centre of the circle. 


ye 4 
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The reading from the zero line to the point D will be too great 
by the amount DA, but the reading from G to H will be too small 
by an equal amount HK, so that by taking the mean we get the 
correct value. 

Reversing the needle on its bearings corrects for the magnetic 
axis of the needle not coinciding with its geometric axis, as will 
be evident from Fig. 5. 

Let AB represent the geometric axis and NS the magnetic 
axis. The magnetic axis NS will set itself along the direction of 
the lines of foree, and when we read the positions of A and B, 








each of these will be somewhat out; but when the needle is re- 
versed in its bearings, NS again sets itself along the lines of force ; 
but the ends A and B are now just as much on the one side of 
NS as before they were on the other side, so evidently by taking 
the mean of the readings the error will be eliminated. 

This reversal of the needle in its bearings also corrects for any 
error which would otherwise be introduced by the centre of 
gravity not coinciding with the centre of motion of the needle 
as regards its breadth. This will be evident from Fig. 6. Let 











C represent the centre of the axis, and C’ the centre of gravity. 
The weight at C’ will tend to make the needle dip more, but after 


the reversal the centre of gravity will be at_C’, and the weight 
will make the needle dip less, 

When the vertical circle is turned through 180°, we correct 
for the zero line not being truly horizontal, or the line joining 
the two 90’s not being truly vertical. If before turning the 
instrument round the zero line is so fixed that the readings are 
too low, then after turning through 180° the readings will be 
just as much too high. 

The only other source of error left to be compensated for is 
that due to the centre of gravity not coinciding with the centre 
of motion as regards the length of the needJe. As will be at once 
evident from Fig. 7, if C’ represents the centre of gravity, and C 
the centre of motion, the weight will make the readings’ too 
great; but on reversing the magnetisation of the needle, the 
other end will dip, and then the weight will make the reading 
too small, 

In our next lesson we shall deal with the practical determina- 
tion of the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetism. 





EVENING SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


In the organisation of evening schools the wisdom of providin 
carefully-planned and graded courses in related subjects o 

ractical utility is now generally recognised. To meet the need 
or some guidance in the arrangement of schemes of study, the 
National Union of Teachers have now for some years issued a 
syllabus containing detailed courses in subjects of specialised in- 
struction, and to the adoption of these courses in evening schools 
the Board of Education have given their consent. The 1908 
edition of this syllabus, which has just been published, contains 
courses in twenty-seven commercial and handicraft subjects, of 
which the majority are divided into three progressive stages. 
Examinations will be held next spring, and certificates awarded 
to the successful candidates in each grade. A student is thus 
enabled to record his attainments at definite stages in each 
course, and the ion of such a certificate is valuable tes- 
timony to his _o ee in pursuit of that knowledge which shall 
render him more capable in the performance of his daily work. 
The recognised value of the N.U.T. certificates is evidenced by 
the 10, entries at the examinations in 1907, an increase of 900 
as compared with the previous year. The new syllabus contains 
some important alterations and additions, to which special atten- 
tion isdrawn. Handwriting, which so many commercial students 
are apt to neglect in these days of the ubiquitous typewriter, 
is now for the first time included. More advanced accounts have 
been ‘added to the highest s of book-keeping, the accuracy 
test has been withdrawn from the elementary stage of shorthand, 
and provision will in future be made in the language papers for 
literary as well as commercial students. In banking and cur- 
rency, and in commercial law, there are now two grades—pre- 
liminary and advanced. The syllabus in metalwork has been 
completely revised on handicraft lines. The scheme for the 
award of commercial diplomas has been considerably modified, 
and it will in future be necessary for each candidate to include 
a modern foreign language among the subjects chosen, and to 
obtain all the qualifying certificates within a period of three 
consecutive years. 

It is worthy of note that many local education authorities have 
recognised the N.U.T. syllabuses in connection with their even- 
ing school organisation, and some offer inducements in the form 
of special prizes to those who are successful in the examinations. 
The Birmingham Education Committee, for instance, have re- 
cently adopted a scheme for the award of prizes to evening school 
students who gain certain certificates, among which are included 
those of the N.U.T. The Bristol Education Committee have 
established a scholarship scheme under which the holders of 
N_U.T. certificates are granted certain additional marks. 

Teachers who are further interested in this work should write 
for copies of the syllabus and — questions to the Secretary 
of the N.U.T. Examinations rd, 67 and 71 Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

Tue Christmas Number of the Practical Teacher will contain :— 

1. Articles for Holiday Reading. 

2. Songs for School Entertainments. 

3. A Guide to the Purchase of Christmas Gift Books. 

4. Competitions for the Holidays, with Prizes in Money and 
Books. . 

And other features of a highly interesting character. 


Ready November 26. 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
"CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 


THE FOLLOWING 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL CLASSES 


ARE NOW AT WORK. 
P.T., Preliminary Certificate, 


Certificate, Matriculation, A.C.P., 
Oxford & Cambridge Senior Locals. 


To secure admission early application is necessary. 
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A Copy of the NEW 


PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE 


A Copy of the NEW 


CERTIFICATE 





SYLLABUS 
SYLLABUS ae D ne m be 
: for December 1908—March 1909 will ee ‘ ae 
: be sent free on application. free on application. 
if 





Remarkahle Successes of Clough’s Students. 
At the PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, December 1906—April 1907, 


2925 Clough’s Students gained 302 Distinctions. 
£400 in SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES awarded. 
































mee oe 


; july 1oos, QQ Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
[ July tooe  TEO  Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
v Certificate, 


July 1905.  1QO6 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
july tooe, 270 Clough’s Students OBTAINED DISTINCTION. 


July 1906. 
IN 390 SECTIONS. 


*," Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the tuition provided. No other class can show 
anything approaching this record of success. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE Senior Locals, etc.), write at once to 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 


be best essay submitted during the month was that by 

H. Basil Jones, 40 Bridge Street, Lampeter, to whom a 
volume of the New Century Library has been sent. A very 
good essay was submitted by Miss E. Renwick. 

The faults in the essays were chiefly those arising from un- 
pen style; one or two were marred by pomposity, and 
several were evidently written on no definite A mm ut were a 
string of sentences evincing little thought or earnestness. 

For this month write one or two essays each week on one or 
more of the following. I shall be pleased to mark and criticise 
any essays submitted, and return them if accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. All work should be addressed 
Arthur T. Flux, The Elms, Coleraine Road, Blackheath, London, 
8.E. 

(a) National physique and its importance. 

(b) Socialism. 

(c) The modern newspaper. 

(d) Good manners. 

(e) Public opinion. 

(/) The meaning of geographical names. 

(g) British advantages for trade. 

(hk) Patent medicines. 

The following notes may be of assistance, as indicating some 
of the lines of thought which may be taken. In each case the 
student must make a serious effort. Work without thought is 
little worth. 

(a) The importance of physical development in a nation is 
apparent. The question has aroused a good deal of interest 
lately. It has been asserted, rightly or wrongly, that an era 
of deterioration has commenced. This may be true if applied 
to those crowded centres of life in great cities where long an 
improper food and clothing, unhygienic surroundings are an 
absolute check to physical growth, but is hardly true of the 
nation as a whole. The causes tending to the production of puny 
men and women arise from the unhappy social conditions in 
which many people live, and the ignorance displayed in the 
matter of food. 

(b) This is another subject which is evoking a good deal of 
attention at the present time. The term “ Socialism ” is capable 
of so many meanings that ardent Socialists often find themselves 
diametrically opposed to each other on important points. We 
are all Socialists to a greater or less extent, for there are few 
if any who do not deplore the conditions under which their less 
fortunate brothers live. The solution of the social problem 
of banishing poverty and its attendant evils is not easy. 
The Socialist believes that by the nation as a whole owning 
the land, and by the profits earned being shared equally, poverty 
and crime would to a great extent disappear; but this is losing 
sight of the human element in man. i state in which all earn 
the same amount and live the same kind of life is hopelessly 
impossible. As with the individual, so with the nation. It is 
the competition, the desire to excel, which brings out the greatest 
and most admirable qualities in mankind ; the absence of com- 
petition and emulation would inevitably lead to deterioration 
all round. 

(c) The modern newspaper is a most powerful factor in national 
life. The fact that hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
same impress are read age | day is sufficient to show this. Its 
utility is apparent; its educational value is enormous. There 
is one tendency which may be noticed. It has always been our 
boast that the English press is the purest and most accurate in 
the world; but this will no longer hold if papers are run by 
millionaires to further their own schemes, or if they produce 
sensational and incorrect articles merely to increase the sales. 

(e) “ Public opinion " is a hard thing to define, and an elusive 
thing to mould. It is the general consensus of opinion on any 
point which frequently, against all apparent reasons, determines 


what is right. It is more powerful than any government; a 
law may have little effect in stopping a fashion or practice, but 
adverse public opinion will do so immediately. One need only 
turn over the of history to see that public opinion has 
in all times and in all countries carried its point against tremen- 
dous and powerful opposition. 

(/) The etymology of geographical names is a fascinating study, 
as throwing light upon the history of the place. It is difficult 
to select any half-dozen names without lighting upon some 
interesting fact involved in the name. England = leland, 
the land of the Angles; France, the land settled by the Franks ; 
Austria, the osterrich or eastern kingdom ; Normandy = North- 
manland, the district in which the wild Vikings were settled ; 
Naples = Neapolis, the new city, a new colony founded by the 
Greeks ; Cartagena = New Carthage, a settlement made in § 
by the Carthaginians; Newfoundland; Florida = the land of 
flowers; Lincoln, the colonia or military settlement on the 
Lindum ; Colchester, the castra or camp on the Colne ; America, 
from the writings of Amerigo Vespucci; and so on ad infinitum. 

(g) The chief natural advantages are—({1) Britain’s position in 
the centre of the land hemisphere, in the great channel of the 
Atlantic, with abundance of natural harbours open all the year 
round ; (2) its abundance of coal and iron supplies; (3) the char- 
acter of its people, not stunted by cold or enervated by heat, 
full of resource, imagination, and inventive ability ; (4) its mari- 
time supremacy. 

(hk) We are fast becoming a race of patent medicine drinkers 
or eaters, which is a sad tribute to our gullibility. The value 
of the medicine matters little. The recipe is simple. Take 
some simple drug which can do no harm, give it an attractive 
or catchy name, write out a few spurious testimonials—it is well 
to say that it is a rediscovery of an Indian, Egyptian, Grecian, 
or what not cure—distribute free samples, advertise widely, and 
the public will buy. The temporary ailments which—left alone 
—nature would put right must be pointed out as causing certain 
death ; the indigestion, usually caused by overfeeding, and which 
in the majority of cases can be cured by fasting, must be magnified 
into something terrible, and so on. 


GENERAL TEST QUESTIONS. 


Last month’s were fairly well done, but few students could 
explain why the front wheels of a wagon are made smaller than 
the hind wheels. The reason is obvious—to allow of the turning 
of the wagon. Answer the following. The answers will be 
marked and returned if directed as above. 

1. For what do the following stand—A.B., B.A., LL.D., N.S.W., 
F.R.S., H.MLS., D.C.L., O.H.M.S., D.S.0.? 

2. Why does a chimney often smoke when a fire is first lit ? 
How can you prevent it ? 

3. Why do we (a) snore, (b) cough, (c) sneeze, (d) sigh? Give 
a physiological explanation. 

4. Why is it that most birds which have long legs have short 
tails ? 

5. How does a barometer foretell the weather ? 

6. Write out in full the inscription on a penny, and explain its 
meaning. 

7. What causes the whiteness of milk, and what connection 
is there between the colour of the milk and its value as a food ? 

8. Mention any words which have come into the language 
during the past hundred years, and say whence they came. 


ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Tue Rise or tHe Drama. 


The love of acting on the one side, and the pleasure derived 
from watching it on the other, seems to be innate in the human 
race. The youngest children, representing as they do to some 
extent the undeveloped minds of early peoples, naturally turn 
most of their games into acting, assuming characters, and copying 
as far as they can the peculiarities of the persons represent 
with unconscious grace and truth. Hence it is not strange to 
find thatthe drama was a flourishing institution amongst the 
polished Greeks and Romans, and that the plays and tragedies 
of Aischylus, Sophocles, Terence, Plautus, etc., are still studied 
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What they say 





ahout The BOY’S OWN PAPER. 


The Publishers say that the FIRST PART of another New Volume will be ready on October 25. 


It contains the opening chapters of three new serie, with two Coloured Plates. 
The Times says: ‘‘It is the prince of boys’ papers.” 
The Spectator says: ‘‘It is the leading boys’ paper.” 
The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘There is nothing to touch it.” 
The Daily News says: ‘The premier boys’ paper is the Boy’s Own.” 
The Daily Telegraph says: ‘It is as varied as ever.” 
The Westminster Gazette says: ‘It was never more popular than now.” 





The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘The B.O.P. presents in pleasant and playful, though very varying 
form, all that is manly, brave, honourable, and therefore deserving of imitation by the growing generation 


of boys. $s 











Schoolmasters, Teachers, Managers, Parents: 


WHAT DO YOUR BOYS READ? 


Will you, please, tell your Boys that a NEW VOLUME of the 


BOY'S OWN PAPER 


is just starting? One Penny each week, or Sixpence every month. 
With Fine Frontispiece Plates. 











R.T.S. GIFTS AND PRIZES 


The Religious Tract Society, publishers of the Boy’s Own Paper and Grru’s Own Paper, have also issued upwards of 


1,000 BOOKS FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 


from Sixpence upwards. These books have been read by Members of the Religious Tract Society’s Committee, which includes 
Members of the Established Church and of all the great Evangelical Denominations. The ‘‘ tone” of these books can, there- 
fore, be depended upon. They are arranged in most useful series for Prizes. They are by well-known writers, and are 


CHEAP, BULKY, WELL ILLUSTRATED, AND ATTRACTIVELY BOUND. 





The Alexandra Library for Girls . ‘ a 6 Vols. at 3/6 | Deborah Alcock’s Protestant Stories . ° 5 Vols. at 3/6 
The Brave Deeds Series of Gift-Books 18 .» » 2/- | David Lyall’s Stories > « ~ 3 » 3/6 
The Boy’s Library of Adventure and Emma Leslie’s Historical Tales . “he To a 1/= to 3/6 

Heroism e e ° 12 ww » 3/6 Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey’s Tales e ° ° 5 Vols. at 2/6 
The Boy’s Own Series of Stories ° - «+ 380 , +» 2/6 | Eglanton Thorne’s Stories . . . . ° 9 1/-to 2/6 
The Girl’s Own Series of Stories eo « @ 18 ,, », 2/6 | The White Rose Series of Tales. . - 87 Vols. at 1/- 
The Girl’s Library. . . + « « 82 4 yw 2/- | The Snowdrop Series of Tales .. 29 » » 1/6 
The Pilgrim Library . ° 6 4 » » 2/6 | The Good Shepherd Series of Picture Books . © 8B ww tk 
Rosa Nouchette Carey’s Stories” . e ° 7 w» » 2/6 | The Buttercups and Daisies Series . ° fi in wn» if 
E. Everett-Green’s Stories. . . e - 25 1/-to 3/6 | The Pilgvim’s Progress Series . ° 5 w w» if 
Agnes Giberne’s Stories ~~ * . .% 6 1/-,, 2/6 | The Home and Fireside Series for Adults ° 7 ww » if 
Amy Le Feuvre's Stories . . -« + «+ 22 1/-,, 6/- | For Faith and Freedom Series of Tales. . 10 , 4, 2/- 
Ruth Lamb’s Books e ¢ « ° e 8 9d. , 2/6 | The Princess Series of Stories . ° ° ° 4 wm» ij- 
Hesba Stretton’s Stories . » « « « S836 1i/-, 3/6 | The Favourite Gift Series © «© «© « © ww w if 
Mrs. 0. F. Walton’s Stories ° » « « 29 6d. ,, 6/- | The School and Home Series ¢.* 4 1/- and 1/6 
Talbot B. Reed’s School Stories. . . . iif Vols. at 3/6 ' The Pioneer Series. . . «6 «© « o 47 Vols. at 1/- 








The Prize List, giving details of the above Popular Series, gratis from 


The Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, London, 


PLEASE ASK FOR THE ‘‘R.T.8.’’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS AT THE BOCOKSHOPS. 


E.C. 
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with interest. Amongst the Greeks the presentation of a play 
was considered necessary as a means of education, and citizens 
who were unable to find the necessary fees for entrance were 
aimitted free. But, again, as will be readily recognised, the 
classical —— and tragedies were permeated throughout with 
the old mythological beliefs, the gods and goddesses, and espe- 
cially the fates and furies, being depicted as exercising a tre- 
mendous influence on human life in action; and as this was 
not in accordance with Christian teaching, the early Church 
used all its influence to suppress such exhibitions, and during 
the early ages these classical plays were not acted, and were 
well-nigh forgotten. 

But the efficacy of dramatic plays as a means of teaching 


was fully recognised, and in the place of them there sprang “ 


up a kind of religious play called Miracle Plays, Mysteries, or 
Moralities. The Mystery Play was based on Scriptural incident, 
and represented various scenes from the history of the Bible. 
The Miracle Play was based on legendary incident; but the 
exact difference in the two was hardly ever exactly observed, 
and the terms became practically synonymous. The “ Morality ” 
was an effort of imagination, in which the various vices and 
virtues were personified. It is naturally difficult to say when 
they commenced on the Continent or in England ; but Matthew 
of Paris tells us that Geoffrey, Abbot of St. Albans, produced 
at Dunstable in 1110 a Miracle Play on the subject of St. Catherine, 
and from that date onwards they were more or less common. 
Four well-known collections exist of these religious dramas— 
the Townley Mysteries, Coventry Mysteries, Chester Plays, and 
York Plays. 

The performances were given at first in churches; but as the 
number of spectators increased, stages were erected in some 
open place, and the day (or days) on which the play occurred 
became public holidays. In the first instances, no doubt, the 
entertainment—if it can be so called—was given with all religious 
feeling. The fall of man, scenes from the lives of the patriarchs, 
and especially those from the life of Christ (Passion P ays), were 
presented with proper solemnity, and undoubtedly did much 

ood in familiarising the ignorant audiences with Biblical history. 

But as time went on, and other characters were introduced, 
much buffoonery and vulgarity crept in. They became little 
more than an amusing entertainment, a pleasant break from 
the sordid monotony of existence, and hence were welcomed 
as occasions for feasting, frequently to excess. It is not usual 
for us to have preserved an exact specimen of a medieval institu- 
tion, but in this connection we are favoured. The little village 
of Ober Ammergau in the Bavarian highlands was smitten with 
plague in 1633, and the villagers made a vow that if the plague 
stayed they would give a Passion Play once in every ten years 
as a thanksgiving. The plague did cease, and ever since the 
villagers have kept their vow, practically the whole of them 
taking part, with the deepest reverence, in scenes representing 
the leading incidents in the life of Christ. If all the perform- 
ances were as simple and natural as this, the Mysteries must 
have excited a powerful influence for good. Unhappily, it is 
becoming the fashion for tourists to crowd to Ober Ammergau, 
and there is a great danger of the old whole-hearted devotion 
becoming degraded and used as a means of money getting. 

But Mysteries, Miracle Plays, Moralities, Passion Plays were 
all swept away with the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
subsequent Reformation. Here and there occasional perform- 
ances were given, the last being a representation of “‘ The Three 
Kings of Cologne,” which was given in Newcastle in 1599; and 
traces remain in rural districts where at Christmas time the 
mummers pass from house to house, and give a crude play on 
the subject of St. George and the Dragon, with which is mixed 
some traditions of the Crusades. But modern education is gradu- 
ally replacing this by “ operettas”’ and “ cantatas,” and the 
last link with the religious play will soon be broken. 

An institution of some centuries’ standing cannot be suppressed 
without something else ee to take its place, and it is only 
natural that, the religious element gone, the secular interest 
should step in. We read of “ masques”” and “ entertainments ” 
acted before the king or nobles in the early Tudor times. Secular 
plays had already some vogue in Italy and France, to which all 
young gentlemen repaired to finish their education, and these 
were doubtless copied and modified and acted by amateurs. 
The first known English oy was produced in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry the Eighth, although it was not printed 
till 1566. Its author was Nicholas Udall, a master at Eton, and 
the comedy was called Ralph Roister-Doister. The chief char- 
acter, who gives the name to the play, is a feeble and conceited 
fop, and the jest of the play is his suit to “ a widow with a thou- 
sand pounds,” who, however, is already engaged. The play is 
written in rhyming couplets, and is interspersed with songs. It 
is light and bright and humorous. A specimen may be quoted 
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from a love-letter sent by Ralph to the widow. She reversed 
the sense by reading the whole line instead of taking it in periods. 


“I will keep ye right well, from good raiment and fare 
Ye shall not be kept, but in sorrow and care 
Ye shall in no wise live, at your own liberty 
Do and say what ye lust, ye shall never please me 
But when ye are merry, I will be all sad 
When ye are sorry, I will be very glad 
When ye seek your heart’s ease, [ will be unkind 
At no time, in me shall ye much gentleness find.” 


The first tr y was The Tragedy of Gorboduc, written by 
Sackville and Norton, and was published in 1565, when Shake- 
speare was one year old—the first comedy when he was two. 

us Shakespeare and the English drama came into the world 
together. Gorboduc is modelled on the method of Seneca’s 
plays, each act ending with a chorus. From this time onwards 
the number of — comedies, etc., increased, but they 
were mainly taken from Italian plays or from history; and it 
was not till the end of Elizabeth’s reign that we have the full 
burst of dramatic power as evinced by Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Ford, Massenger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, etc. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Tue REFORMATION. 


Of all the great movements which have seriously disturbed the 
peace of Europe, nothing produced such tremendous feeling and 
gigantic results as the great religious discussion and schism 
which is known as the Reformation. The one institution which pro- 
duces the greatest irritation and —=- if attacked is in every 
civilised country the religion; religious fervour and zeal seem 
to be more powerful motives than patriotism, than love of free- 
dom, than home-life itself. The Church of Rome—or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the Church, for there was practically only one 
in Western Euro had for thirteen or fourteen centuries been 

wing in wealth and power, but, unfortunately, had also been 
in many respects seriously deteriorating. The character of an 
institution is judged by the individuals representing it, and 
naturally no one is open to more serious criticism than the man 
who, not only by his teaching, but by his personal life and char- 
acter, is endeavouring to raise people to a higher spiritual plane ; 
and the Church suffered severely from the conduct and life of 
those who were its accredited agents. The monks of the Middle 
Ages were fond of ease and good living, careless of the welfare 
of the people entrusted to their charge, anxious to amass wealth 
and lands for their communities, and, in some cases, devoted to 
vices which an ordinary layman shrank from in disgust. There 
were, of course, many exceptions, good men who devoted their 
life cheerfully and willingly to doing God’s work ; but they were 
undoubtedly in the minority, and the general impression obtained 
amongst most educated people that a t reform was needed. 
There were several struggles against the domination of Rome 
previous to the sixteenth century—for example, the Albigenses 
rose in insurrection during the pontificate of Innocent the Third, 
and were crushed by De Montfort ; the Lollards in England and 
Bohemia in the fourteenth century. The latter movement in 

land arose out of Wycliffe’s teaching, who was an earnest 
and good man; but the Church was too powerful. The Statute 
de Hasretico Comburendo crushed the movement in England, 
and the Council of Constance reformed some of the most scandal- 
ous abuses and instituted a merciless persecution of those who 
did not blindly follow the dictates of the Church. The failure 
of these two attempts to shake off the yoke of Rome was, on 
the whole, beneficial to mankind ; for had the Church, corrupt as 
it was, been then overthrown, it is possible that a still more 
corrupt system would have taken er But though outward 
opposition and criticism was in cases crushed by excom- 
munication and death, as in the case of Savonarola, yet there 
was a growing inward feeling of a desire for reform, a longing to 
see the Church what it professed to be and was not, which no edict 
or bull or persecution could check, and which was bound to find 
utterance sooner or later, and with the greater force in proportion 
to the time it was delayed. 

The causes which contributed to the progress of the Reformation 
may be summarised thus :— 

1. The great papal schism, when the Church was divided 
against iteclf, when there were two Popes, one at Rome, and one 
at Avignon, each claiming to be the only infallible head of the 
Church. The spectacle was not edifying, and seriously shook 


many people’s faith. 

2. the vices of the Roman court, especially under Alexander 
the Sixth and Julius the Second. The most serious crimes and 
the most hideous vices were committed by churchmen, who 
were not even censured. 
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BLACKIE ®&. 


SON’S LIST. 








A New Series of Literary Readers. 
BLACKIE’S MODEL READERS. 
LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC. 


Coloured Pictures. Songs with Music. Composition. 
Standards 1.-VI. Now Ready. 


Phonetics. 





A Splendid Set of Continuous Readers. 
BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rovsg, Litt.D. Strongly bound in limp cloth, 6d, each. 
Robinson Crusoe, Kingsley’s Heroes, Gulliver’s Travels, Etc. 


COMBINED COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. 
Illustrated from Famous Pictures. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
Edited by Lewis Marsu, M.A. (Cantab.), late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College; 


Assistant Master in the City of London School ; and Special Instructor in 
Modern Languages to the London County Council. 








SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
ENGLISH AUTHORS FOR SCHOOL READING 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 1s, each. 


A series of books by authors of established position in modern literature, 
whose works have been found to make a special appeal to young readers. 


Complete List on application. 





BLACKIE’S 
NEW CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS. 
Printed ia Script Figuring. 

Book I.—For Inrants anp Stanparp I., price $34. Book II.—For 
Sranparps II. anv III., price 3d. Book III.—For Sranparps IV. anp V., 
price 44, Book IV.—For Sranvarp VL., price 6d, 

Answers—Books I.-II. (one vol.), 3d, net; III., 3d. net. 

The treatment is concentric ; formal rules are avoided. No artificial dis- 
tinction between ‘‘mental” and “written.” The exercises are practical ; 
measuring work is provided. Newer methods of subtraction and multiplica- 
tion explained. Many other interesting features. 





Please write for information regarding latest Educational Publications to 





Just Issued. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


In accordance with the Code requirements in Elementary Schools, 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Stages. 


By H. MaJor, B.A., B.Se. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1g, net each. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER. 
Prose and Verse Selections to illustrate Major's Moral Instruction. Junior, 
Middle, and Senior Books. 44, each. 


THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM. 
Lessons, Games, Stories, and Occupations. 
By Fiorence A. Tristram. Price 8d, 


This book consists essentially of sketches of Nature Lessons, with correlated 
Games, Stories, and Occupations. It is fully illustrated with blackboard draw- 
ings, and should prove a r bly plete handbook of the Kindergarten. 














SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH & HABITS. 


With Elementary Lessons in First Aid. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8d. 





Just Issued. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
A Handbook of School Hygiene. 
By Carstairs C. Dove as, M.D., D.Se., Ete. 
Lecturer on the Laws of Health at Glasgow University. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


BRUSH-DRAWING. 
For Teachers and Students, 
By J. W. Nicon. 7%, 6d, net. 
Containing 66 beautifully-produced Plates, with carefully-graduated Models, 
With Suggestions for working the Examples and Notes on Brush-Drawing 
and Design. Prorpectus on application, 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 





THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 


(Established 1881.) 


For Lists and Designs apply 
to the 


MANAGER, 
19 Highbury Place, 
London, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


or 21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., includin 
Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend- 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isles. 

We pay carriage, give a month’s free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, an 
thoroughly durable. 


CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 





Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, writes: ‘‘We are more than delighted with the Piano 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands.” 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each o? the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please meation this Paper.) 








GIBSON’S 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book I., 2d.; Il., 2d.; IIL, 2d.; IV., 3d.; V., 4d, 


1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 
Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 
Concrete exainples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures. 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
end of each book. 


5. Arrangement— 
Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
before his eyes the information required in the working of 
the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 
This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
48 QUEEN STREET. 
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3. The immoral lives of the clergy, who were bound to celibacy, 
and the custom of Benefit of Clergy, by which crimes were com- 
mitted with impunity, for a cleric could by reason of his profession 
escape the alty inflicted on others. It is refreshing to note 
that in England the Constitutions of Clarendon had gone far to 
put this matter right. 

4. The jealousy with which the laity regarded the wealth of 
the clergy. It has been estimated that at one time the Church 
held nearly half of the land of England, and generally the best 

ta. 

"; The invention of printing, by which the Scriptures and the 
writings of the reformers were rapidly circulated all over Europe. 
As long as people could not read, and there were no copies of 
the Bible available, they could not compare the teaching of the 
Bible with that of the Church; but the rapid multiplication of 
copies put it within the power of all educated people to read for 
themselves. 

6. Last, and not least, the t Revival of Learning gave a 
stimulus to thought and criticism which rendered it impossible 
for the Church to maintain successfully the position it had always 
claimed. 

Reformation in Germany.—The Reformation commenced in 
Germany. The immediate cause was the sale of indulgences in 
order to raise money to complete St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
»urchasers of these indulgences obtained, it was said, absolution 
em their sins, and exemption from purgatory after death. 
Tetzel, the head of the Dominican friars, sold them everywhere 
at churches, markets, taverns, with the most shameless lack of 
decency. He was stoutly opposed by Martin Luther, who relent- 
lessly exposed the ridiculous fallacy of forgiveness being bought. 
The thunders of the Church had no other effect on Luther than 
stiffening him in his determination to advocate reform; and 
though excommunicated in 1520, summoned before the Diet of 
Worms in 1525, and imprisoned for a short time, he continued 
his mission, and published a German translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and rapidly obtained followers over Northern Germany. 
In 1529 the reformers were first called ‘‘ Protestants,” from their 
protesting against the decisions of the Diet of Spires. In 1530 
they presented their famous “ Confession of Faith” at ——- 
This was drawn up by Melanchthon, one of the most famous 
scholars of the age, and though moderately worded, placed 
insuperable difficulties in the way of reconciliation. A severe 
edict was issued against the mm Boetinny who, in self-defence, 
entered into a league at Smalcalde in 1530, and thus formed the 
Protestant states into one body, which formed alliances and 
acted in every way like an independent state. It should be 
noted that the object of the leaders in the movement was reform 
not schism, and it was the impolitic attitude of the Church which 
forced them to separate themselves from it. rf 

Reformation in Switzerland.—Zwingli began, like Luther, by 
opposing the sale of indulgences, but he inculcated milder doc- 
trines than the Germans. His premature death prevented him 
from fully establishing his opinions. Calvin succeeded him. He 
had first become distinguished in Calais in 1532; expelled thence 
by the clergy, he passed to Strassburg, and subsequently to 
Geneva, and established a Church republic. 

More prominent doctrinal differences.— Although the whole body 
of dissenters from the Church at Rome were called Protestant, 
and were all agreed that reform was necessary, there existed 
among them a wide divergence of opinion as to what constituted 
the correct belief; and the obstinacy with which each party 
supported its peculiar opinions, as well as the fierceness with 
which they opposed one another, considerably checked the pro- 
gress of the Reformation. The chief points to which they were 
united in their opposition were— 

(a) Transubstantiation—that is, a belief that the “substance ” 
of the bread and wine was actually changed into the “ substance” 
of the body and blood of Christ. 

(6) Compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

(c) The efficacy of masses for the dead. 

(d) Communion of one kind to the laity. 

(e) Compulsory auricular confession. 

The followers of Luther adopted the Confession of Augsburg 
as their profession of faith, onl they called themselves apvane 

elical Christians,” because they preferred to draw their doctrine 
fon the Scriptures alone. They were spread over Northern 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Prussia. 

The followers of Calvin assumed the designation of the “ Re- 
formed Church,” possibly because they introduced more change 
in the Church government than the Lutherans. Their opinions 
were adopted in England, Scotland, Netherlands, and the greater 
part of Switzerland. The great doctrine which distinguished 
them from the Lutherans was absolute predestination. This 
doctrine Zwingli and Melanchthon first held, but afterwards 
rejected. The Church of England, while inclining to Calvin’s 
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doctrine, retained bishops, like the Lutherans. In England the 
name Calvinist came to be synonymous with Presbyterian, but 
now & Calvinist is any Protestant who believes in the gloomy 
doctrine of absolute predestination. 

The subject of fiercest controversy was the Lord’s Supper. 
All reformers denied the transubstantiation, but several theories 
were substituted in its place :— 

(a) Consubstantiation (Luther’s theory) stated that the two 
substances were united, so that they could be called bread and 
wine or the body and blood with equal propriety. 

(6) Zwingli’s theory rejected every notion of the real substance, 
asserting that the Lord’s Supper was only a commemoration, 
and that the bread and wine were only symbols. 

(c) Martin Bucer’s  ! contended that the body and blood 
of Christ were really without figure received by the worthy 
communicant through faith, but he denied a local presence. 

This, with a slight alteration, was adopted by vin. Bucer 
had some share in the lish Reformation, and his theory was 
—— received in England. But Peter Martyr, a Swiss re- 
ormer, also had influence in England, and in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth articles in favour of the Zwinglian view were inserted 
in the prayer-book. These were, however, omitted in Elizabeth’s 
articles. 

The Reformation in England.—The separation from Rome in 
1534 and the suppression of the monasteries in 1535-6 had so 
humbled the spirit of the English clergy that they were power- 
less to oppose any measures that Henry chose to bring forward. 
Hence he had little difficulty in proceeding to the next act as 
supreme head of the Chath-eupahn, the framing of a creed 
for that peculiar kind of religion which he established, and which 
was about equally removed from Popish and Protestant ortho- 
doxy. For Henry, it must be remembered, was not a reformer. 
He was not a heretic like the Lutherans, he denied no doctrine 
of the Romish Church; he only separated himself from the 
communion, and denied the Papal jurisdiction. 

Articles of 1536.—The clergy were divided into two parts— 
(1) the Reformers under Cranmer and Latimer ; (2) the Romanists 
under Gardiner and Tunstall, The patrons of the former were 
Cromwell and the Lord Chancellor; of the latter, Wriothesley 
and the Duke of Norfolk. In 1536 the king published a book of 
articles “‘ to settle all differences.” These articles declared the 
necessity of belief in (a) the three creeds; (b) worship of images 
and the invocation of saints were enjoined as highly profitable ; 
(c) transubstantiation and masses for the dead. These were 
embodied at the king’s command in the Bishops’ Book, 1537. 
Before this, in 1535, He had issued the English Primer, which 
contained prayers in English, and forbade prayers to the Virgin 
or the Saints. 

Publication of the Scriptures.—Before the Reformation there 
were two, if not three, versions of the Bible in English—(a) by 
Wycliffe; (b) a translation based on Wycliffe’s, but strongly 
tinged with Lollard opinion. It was not, however, till Luther's 
— were read in England that the enthusiasm of the 
yeople was so greatly roused that they determined to read the 
ible at all hazards. The chief versions were :— 

(a) Tyndal’s (1530 and onwards) New Testament, then Penta- 
teuch, and so on till all the Bible ap ared in separate sections. 

(6) Miles Coverdale, with the ~ ¥ of Tyndal, translated and 
printed a new copy at Zurich, and published it at Hamburg, 1535. 

(c) Matthew’s Bible, 1537 (supposed to be the work of Rogers). 
This was reprinted in 1538 as the Great Bible or Cranmer’s ver- 
sion. From this Bible the prayer-book version of the Psalms 
is taken. 

(d) Various other versions, among which was Taverner’s. A 
copy of the Authorised Version was commanded by royal injunc- 
tion to be placed in every church. 

All the versions published contained many mistakes, and it 
was not till 1611 that the Authorised Version as we know it 
was issued. 

The progress during the reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, 
and Elizabeth may be readily traced from the text-book. 

The results of the Reformation were, as we stated, tremendous. 
Practically the whole of the northern nations adopted Protest- 
antism; the southern or Latin nations retained their belief in 
Roman Catholicism. It led to a terrible struggle in Germany— 
the Thirty Years’ War. It caused bitterness and _ ill-feeling 
everywhere. Households were divided against each other, parents 

ainst children, sister against brother, husband against wife, 
blood was shed freely at the block or at the stake, but yet out 
of the tragic struggle came infinite good. It purified to a great 
extent the Romish Church; it tended to widening of thought 
and broadening of interest amongst the Reformers ; and although 
it led in England to a bitterness of feeling which took centuries 
to allay, we cannot regret the cost at which our present freedom 
and indépendence was acquired. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 





Prospectuses and Educational Catalogue posted free on application. 





By HENRY CECIL WYLD, 
Baines Professor of English Language and Philology in the 
University of Liverpool. 


THE] HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE MOTHER 
| ay Introduction to Philological Method. 
8. 

Practical Teacher.—“* 1s deserving of the careful attention of all those who 
wish to keep their methods of teaching well abreast of the newest thought.” 

Bookman.—‘“‘ We have no hesitation in saying that Professor Wyld’s book 
marks an epoch in the study of English in this country.” 

School World.—“ Very important for teachers. A thorough and learned 
work based on the latest results of research.” 


THE PLACE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE IN 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. Demy 8vo. 1s. 

Bookman.—‘‘To any one who wishes to have Professor Wyld’s point of view 
on the study of the mother tongue, without going to the expense of buying his 
large book, we can confidently recommend the pamphlet. The central point 
of this essay. is the general educational value of a sound elementary study of 
the English language, and there are many valuable suggestions as to the 
carrying out of this ideal.” 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH. An Elementary 
Account of the Present Form of our Language, an 
Development. 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended for students in Secondary Schools and Training 
Colleges. It attempts in the first place to lay before the reader the main facts con- 
nected with the spoken English of the present day, its sounds, vocabulary, and 
accidence ; and secondly proceeds to inquire how these arose out of earlier forms. 


NEW EDITION. JUST READY. 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. Poetic Ex- 
ression, Poetic <a, The Progress of Poetry. By 
AURIE MaGnus, M.A. 2s. 
This book is intended to convey the elements of taste and judgment in poetry 
by the natural or direct method of literature teaching. In other words, ite 
object is to stimulate a reasonable pleasure in poetry. 











MURRAY’S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and Colleges. 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Luton Secondary School, 
and FRANK SPOONER, B.A. (Lond.), 
Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 
Practical Teacher.—‘‘We wish we had space tv do full justice to 
these beautiful books. The scheme is well planned, and the series is 


worthy of the careful attention of all secondary teachers, as well as 
tutors in our universities and training colleges. 


The following Volumes are NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Vol. I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 3s. 6d. 


Vol, II. 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. 111. (1780-1880) is in active preparation. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


I, The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 
Junior Courses, 2s, 6d, INTERMEDIATE Covrss, 28. 6d. 
Senior Course, 38, 6d, 
II. 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 
Junior Course, 28, 6d. InrermeviaTe Course, 28. 64. 
Senior Course, 38, 6d, 
The three volumes covering the period 1780-1880 are in active preparation. 


A Pamphlet describing the aim of the Series, and giving 
particulars of the contents of each volume, may be had gratis. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 750 pp. Price 5s. net. 


LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


For Use in Schools. 
By ALICE RAVENHILL, F.R.San.1., 


Late Lecturer on Hygiene, and Inspector, County Council, West Riding of 
Yorkshire; Lecturer, University of London Extension Board. 





With Preface by Professor M. E. SADLER, M.A. 


Simple demonstrations and experiments, with ex- 
planatory notes and directions, bearing upon all branches 
of “Elementary Hygiene.” 


The book is adapted for use in Secondary Schools, 
in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, by Students 
in Training Colleges and in Schools of Domestic Science, 
and Teachers generally will find in it a mine of useful 
information. 


E. J. ARNOLD AND SON, Ltd., 
Educational Publishers, 


LEEDS and GLASGOW. 








BELL'S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


General Editor, A. GUTHKELCH, M.A. 


A New Series of English Texts, arranged to suit the 
Four Years’ Course in English Literature, suggested by 
the Board of Education. 


NOW READY. 


First Year. 
LAMB, TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 


aclected by R. 8. Bats, M.A. 


KINGSLEY, THE HEROES, edited by L. H. 
Ponv, B.A. With two Maps. 1s. 


HAWTHORNE, THE WONDER BOOK and 
= TALES, Selections edited by H. Hawr 


Second Year. 


STORIES OF KING ARTHUR, FROM 
RY AND TENNYSON, edited by R.S. Bare, M.A. 1s. 


CHARLES READE, THE CLOISTER AND 
E HEARTH, abridged and edited by Rev. A. E. Haun, B.A. 


(Ready Immediately. 
Third Year. 


COLERIDGE. THE ANCIENT MARINER ; 
and selected ola EN H BALLADS, edited by A. Gurn- 
Keon, M.A. 1s. 

Fourth Year. 

CHARLES LAMB— SELECTED ESSAYS 
AND LE edited by A. Gurnxencn, M.A. With a 
Map of London in the time of Lamb. 4d. 

ENGLISH ODES, selected and edited by E. A. J. 

Marsu, M.A. (Ready Immediately. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher School. 





Test Questions on Last Month's Work. 


Tueory or TEACHING. 


1. State exactly what you mean by “ voluntary attention,” 
and enumerate the conditions on which it depends. 

2. How would you impress upon children the fact that they 
can attend to only one thing at a time ? 

3. Discuss in detail the relation between a child’s physical 
condition and his power of attention. 


EnGuisnu LITERATURE. 


1. What are the chief rules for blank verse as used by Milton ? 
Say what you can of its employment by earlier English writers. 
3 What are the chief points in Milton’s style which make 
Paradise Lost a grand poem, and which points cause difficulties 
to the student ? Illustrate your answer as fully as possible by 
quotations. 
Enouisa History. 


1. Write a short description of the Chartist movement, and 
say which of the “ Six Points” have now passed into law. 

2. Give a short sketch of the administration of justice under 
the Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and Normans respectively. 


GRroGRAPHY. 


1. Show how the situation of Great Britain is especially suited 
for a great entrepdt trade, and say what you can of the history 
of this trade during the last hundred and fifty years. 

2. Account for the concentration of the cotton industry in 
South Lancashire, and say where the jute and linen industries 
are carried on. 

ARITHMETIC. 


1. A person went to a meeting between 9 and 10 o’clock, and at 
the end of the meeting between 10 and 11 he found that the hands of 
his watch had just changed — How tong did the meeting last ? 

2. A dealer exchanges 10 sheep and 17 lambs for 5 pigs, with 
£28, 9s. in cash ; in another exchange he gives 8 pigs for 2 sheep, 
10 lambs, and 12s. in cash; in a third ain he gives 3 lambs, 
1 pig, and £4, 15s. in cash for 4 sheep. t is the value of 
each sheep, cach lamb, and each pig ? 

3. Find » the nearest penn the rice & mercer would pay 
for 100 yards of silk, so that, - selling it at 2s. 11}d. a yard, 
he may make a profit of 35 per cent. on his outlay. 


ALGEBRA. 
1. Find the factors of :— 
(a) 175 + 24a — 108", 
(b) 4a* + 27a")? + 815‘. 


27 
(c) 1 - ok 


2. Solve the equations :— 


$e-1_ 4(z-1)_ 1 
(e) 3 6 «+1 
wo) 2-2 _ 


: ~¥; 3x + y) =8. 
3 7 


GEOMETRY. 


1. If D is the middle point of the hypotenuse AB of a right- 
angled triangle ABC, prove that AD is equal to CD. Prove 
also that any point P, such that PD is greater than AD, lies 
outside the triangle. 

2. Construct a triangle such that each angle at its base is 
double of the vertical angle, and from it cut off a triangle such 
that each angle at its base is one-third of the vertical angle. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1. What are fossils ? Describe and sketch the forms of some 
with which you are familiar. 
2. What light does the study of fossils throw upon the history 


and development of life on the earth ? 


Notes and Syllabus for November. 
Enouisn Composition. 


Revise the chapter on Figures of Speech. Comment_on the 
figures of speech in the following :—- 


Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s v_rge. 
How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we miy be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles: as the old burst, new em rge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 


Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 
1. The influence of occupation on character. 


2. Old age pensions. ! 
3. Wild birds. 
4. The choice of a profession 


5. The Hague Conference. 
6. Manual training. 


Tue Princretes oF Epvcation. 


Read carefully the last two chapters in the text-book, and 
revise all the earlier ones of which you are not quite certain. 

Study the question of school sanitation and school hygiene. 
This is a matter which is exciting much attention just now, 
and questions are pretty sure to be set upon this section. Car- 
penter’s School Hygiene (W. B. Clive) and Mackenzie’s Health 
of the School Child. (Methuen) will well repay the time spent in 
reading them. 

There are many points in connection with the building and 
fitting of the school which may be considered as beyond the 
teacher’s province, since he is placed in charge of a school alread 
constructed. Still, if he understands the true principles on whic 
the school should have been built, he may secure some minor 
alterations, and by small plans of his own may partly overcome 
the defects. 

The best flooring is formed of wooden blocks, but these should 
be laid on concrete, and. set in pitch to prevent the dust from 
working under them. If a block gets loose, the dust accumulates 
beneath it, and raises it above the level of the others. Such a 
block should at once be attended to, as it is apt to trip children 
up. If well set in the first place, blocks very seldom get loose, 
and a block floor deadens the sound to a very great extent. 

The minimum floor space required by the Board of Education 
in a classroom is 10 square feet. In America 16 square feet of 
floor space and 250 cubic feet of air are considered a minimum. 
A much smaller cubic space will suffice if the air is frequently 
renewed, so that the amount of space necessary really varies 
inversely as the ventilation. 

The minimum ted en + 25 feet b - feet ; but 
if the desks are to the long side of the room, 
the width should not be — than 16 feet © A window is not 
effective for a greater distance than 24 feet, so that imposes 
another limit to the size of a room. Again, a person of normal 
vision cannot read ordinary writing on a blackboard at a greater 
distance than 30 feet; hence if there is more than 30 feet between 
the blackboard and the most remote desk space is wasted. The 
room should be at least 12 feet high, but need not be more than 
14 feet. 

There should be separate entrances for each department ; 
and in the case of a mixed department, the boys and girls should 
have separate entrances, and, of course, separate cloakrooms 
and offices. No entrance should ever be through a cloakroom, 
and no corridor should be used for hanging clothes. 

The entrance doors should follow the rule for the doors of 
theatres and other public buildings and open outwards. This 
is essential in case ese should be a fire or a panic. The stair- 
cases must be of some fireproof material, and be external to halls, 
corridors, and classrooms, and there should always be a landing 
between the threshold of the door and the top stair of a flight 
leading from it. The stairs should not go straight from the door, 
as there is a danger of children coming out with a rush and 
falling headlong down the whole flight, which is not likely to 
happen if the stairs turn to the right or left—that is, by the side 
of the wall in which the door is made. The cloakrooms should 
be well lighted and ventilated, and a separate, numbered 
provided for each child. — from the sanitary advantages 
of each child always using the same peg, the arrangement con- 
duces to order and speed in putting away clothes and getting 
them again on leaving school. Good ventilation in the cloak- 
rooms is especially necessary in damp weather; and as it is 
essential that cloakrooms should be kept locked during school 
hours, the use of strong wire partitions in the upper parts of the 
cloakrooms has much to commend it. i 

In considering the question of ventilation the teacher has need 
to know a little physiology, and to be able to calculate the sizes 
of the room, windows, etc. The amount of carbon dioxide in 
the air which a child expires is about 100 times as great as that 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


These Books are specially eultable for the ‘Secliminas Certificate and the Certificate 
Examination, sees. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. By J. M. Merxiesonn, M.A 
on. 


Twenty-ceighth ae. Enlarged, with Exercises and Addi al Analysis, and Examples of False ena Deabtiel 
Syntax. Crown 4s. 6d. 


P- ee 
“I think it ig the best thing of rate kind in the market.” —A. Garuce, Esq., B.A., ‘Head Master, P.T. School, New Road, Woolwich. 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. Mrixuesouy, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. Qs. a. 
‘Every pupil teacher and every ‘candidate for the teachers’ certificate would do well to go through the course so ably and attractive ly ‘sot forth in its pages.’ 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Based on a Outline ‘Eseays, with Ex xercises in in Style. ‘By C. a. 
Maxwe.l, B.A. Second Edition. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC: Theoretical and Practical. By G. A. ‘Omristiax, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Conar, B. A. 
(Lond.). Thirteenth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. as. 6 
The book * now been brought into line with the suggestions of the Mathematical Association, and in every “way meets all the revised requirements ~ 
the Previous Examination for the Certificate, the Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 














A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Bivomial Theorem, Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. Coxxar, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Joint Author of “A New Arithmetic” "). Crown Svo, 438 + viii. pp. . Re - os as os - ee 4s. 6d. 
“We are confident of the book’s success.” —7'he T'eacher. 
** An able, careful, and attractive work.”—The Educational Times. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN... With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. METIKLE- 
Joun, M.A. Twenty-third Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. 4s. 6d. 

“Your books are simply oad. to students preparing for the Certificate Examination and to pupil teachers.” —H.M. InsPRcTor. 
TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 872 Questions selected from Public Examination Papers, Arrange ed by A. T. Fi ~~ 
Crown 8vo, 80 pp. 8. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN to A.D. 1890. Sixth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE. METHOD. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams ana a 
Outline of Commercial Geography. By J. M. D. Merkiesoun. Thirt; sixth Edition. Revised, Crown 8vo, 630pp.. .. 
** For all that is best worth knowing, no better book than this could be studied.”— Educational News. 


THE ee rtisa EMPIRE: Its Geography Resources, Commerce, Landways and Waterways 
, ; AY Somiatens Beyond the wens, with th Full endow. By J. M. D. Mgikieoun, M.A. Lice hth Edition Ghovises. 
wn Svo. pp. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 817 Questions selected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged r 
A. T. Fuvx. Orown 8vo, 82 pp. ° ; 





MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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Net “Modern Novels ... printed on Good Paper, in Good Net 
, Type, and bound in Neat Red Covers that would not . 
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shame the King's study.'"—The Tribune. 











NELSON'S LIBRARY 


Best Copyright Works by Best Living Authors. Large Type. 
Pocket Size. Library Binding. 


NEW VOLUMES ISSUED ON FIRST & THIRD WEDNESDAYS OF EACH MONTH 





New Volume. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


























D. Ask for NELSON'S Library. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. D. 
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in the air he takes in. Hence if a number of children are breath- 
ing in a confined space, the air will soon become too impure for 
further use. In fact, the normal amount of carbon dioxide in 
the air is 04 per cent., and that in expired air is 4 per cent.: as 
the air to be breathed should never contain more than 08 per 
cent., and as @ person expires on the average 20 cubic od ont 
at each respiration, it follows that at each respiration he vitiates 
2,000 cubic inches. This is more than a cubic foot, but we 
may assume that a child does vitiate at least one cubic foot at 
poo breath. Since a child breathes about 30 times a minute, 
he requires 30 cubic feet per minute, or 1,800 cubic feet of fresh 
air per hour. If the child is allowed 250 feet of air space, the air 
should be completely changed every 10 or 12 minutes, and it 
should be supplied to the child at a temperature of about 60° F. 
If the temperature of the outside air is not less than 50° F., the 
air may be freely admitted through the windows or open doors ; 
but when the temperature is lower than that, the natural currents 
of air must be supplemented by artificial means, either by heated 
flues which draw the air from the room and allow fresh air to 
enter by spaces provided, or else by fans which force air into the 
room, and drive the vitiated air through outlets on the opposite 
side. The air should not be taken from the basement or any 
place contaminated by dust or bad smells, but from the outside, 
and it should be sup Tied with moisture. Some rooms are badly 
ventilated because the air is driven in at one point and leaves 
by another without being made to circulate round the room 
and among the children. An open fireplace is a splendid means 
of ventilation, although one of the worst means of warming a 
large room. Even without a fire the chimney is useful in ven- 
tilating the room; but the use of a little fire is greatly to be 
recommended, even when not required for warming the room. 
Every care must be taken to avoid draughts while the children 
are in the classroom; but when they leave at recess time or 
at the end of the school session, the windows should be flung 
wide open, so that the air may be thoroughly renewed before the 
room is again used. 

The lighting of classrooms does not receive sufficient attention 
in this country. The pupils should never be seated so as to face 
the windows, and it is objectionable to have the light coming 
from both right and left. If the light comes from the right, the 
child turns towards it when writing, and so writes in the shadow 
of his own hand. The best plan is to have the windows well up 
on the pupil’s left, and they may be supplemented by lights 
behind, provided they supply less light than those on the left. 

In several countries on the Continent the ratio of window 
surface to floor surface is fixed by law, and the minimum is fixed 
at 1: 6 when the building stands quite alone, and at 1:4 when 
the light is obstructed by neighbouring buildings. In Prussia 
the minimum sanctioned is 1; 5, and most people agree that.this 
is the minimum that should be sanctioned anywhere. As to the 
maximum, Dr. Cohn and other authorities say that there cannot 
be too much light in a schoolroom. In Germany, too, a standard 
of brightness is fixed for the dullest part of the: room, which 
should be the same as that given by a 10-candle light at a dis- 
tance of one metre. The window arrangements should be such 
that every pupil can see some portion of the sky, and be able to 
read small print (diamond type) at a distance of a foot. No 
pupil should be seated at more than 20 feet from a well-lighted 
window. 

The light should always be well diffused. If children write 
in direct sunlight, their eyes are tried by the sharpness of the 
shadows cast, and people who write by the light of a single lamp 
or electric light suffer in the same way. The windows may 
therefore be glazed with ribbed or prismatic glass. It is claimed 
that on bright days such windows admit 50 per cent. more of 
effective light, ant on dull days the advantage is even greater 
still. Diffusion of light is also brought about by having the 
ceiling whitened, and the walls distempered a light gray, cream, 
or green colour. A pale green does not reflect so much light as 
the other colours; but it is more restful to the eyes, and gives 
a better appearance to the room. The lower part of the wall 
has not much effect upon the light, so a dark dado should be 
used, as this does not readily show the dirt; and if painted, or 
formed of dark glazed bricks, it can be frequently washed. 


EnouisH LITERATURE. 

For general reading take Macaulay's essays on Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and Frederick the Great. 

The works set for special study must be read through three 
or four times each during the month, as there now remains but 
a short time for recapitulation and revision. 

The student who has carefully read Paradise Lost and the notes 
in our previous numbers will have formed a good appreciation 
of the scheme of the poem, and of Miltén’s purpose in writing 
it. This evidently was not the construction of a grand fairy 
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tale which should interest and amuse future generations. And 
t we are at a loss to understand why he should hold to the 
lemaic system of astronomy, and reject those ideas of the 
universe which we generally associate with the name of Coper- 
nicus, and which were upheld by Galileo, with whom Milton 
conversed at Florence in 1638. ‘‘ There it was that I found 
and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the 
Inquisition for thinking in astronomy otherwise than the Fran- 
ciscan and Domenican Reennes thought.” These words, written 
by Milton in the Areopagitica, certainly imply that Milton 
himself preferred to believe with Galileo, and not with the “ Fran- 
ciscan and Domenican licensers;” and had he constructed his 
m on the idea of the infinity of the universe instead of on 
that of a number of concentric spheres, it would have appealed 
much more strongly to modern students. With respect to the 
theological discussions which occupy such prominent places in 
the poem, as they introduce controversial matter, we cannot 
deal with their arguments; but must point out how Milton, as 
a poet, has endeavoured to set out the very essence of his best 
thought and self: and in this way the poem is bound to appeal 
to the moral and spiritual moods of the mind. Modern research 
leads us to doubt the historical accuracy of much that we have 
been accustomed to associate with the biographies of great men, 
and yet we still feel the ennobling and inspiring effect of studying 
those biographies; and so, although in matters of construction, 
astronomy, and religious views we may disagree with Milton, 
et we must recognise Paradise Lost as a great work, because 
it is the supreme effort of a man who thought sublimely and 
expressed himself nobly. 


Enouisu History. 


This month we give the following suggestions on points to 
look up in the revision. If you are not sure of any of the points, 
refer at once to the text-book. 

1. Early Britain.—Description of the early Britons. Reasons 
for Julius Cesar’s invasions. Results of the Roman occupation, 
including material remains and effects on the people. Parts 

heed ty Caswallon, Caradoc, Boadicea, Severus, Antoninus 
Pius, Aulus Plautius, Vespasian, Carausius. Map showing locali- 
ties of chief British tribes, Roman roads, walls, and towns. 


2. Anglo-Saxon Period.—The conquests and settlements. Con- 
version to Christianity. Danish incursions and temporary 
supremacy. Details of struggle between Saxons and Danes. 


Conditions of the Peace of Wedmore. Biographies and accounts 
of political work of Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Canute, 
Edgar, Siward, Hereward the Wake, Edgar the Atheling. Account 
of legislative and judicial systems of the Anglo-Saxons. Ex- 

lanation of the terms sheriff, king, alderman, Witenagemot, Dane- 

h, Danegeld, weregild, fyrd, eorl, ceorl, thane, town, folkland, 
frankpledge. 

3. Norman Period.—Details of the Conquest, and events lead- 
ing up to it. Principles of the feudal system. Doomsday Book. 
Claim of Stephen to the throne; state of anarchy in his reign. 
Relations between Church and State under the Normans—Lan- 
franc, Anselm. Advantages and disadvantages arising from the 
Norman Conquest. 

4. Early Angevin Kings.—Claim of Henry the Second to the 
English throne. His Continental possessions; how they were 
respectively lost. Church and State ; Thomasa Becket. Henry’s 
legislative and judicial work. “‘ Conquest of Ireland.” The 
Crusades ; Richard, Cour de Lion. John; his three quarrels : 
(a) with Philip the Second of France about Prince Arthur—loss 
of French provinces; (b) with the Pope about a emp of 
Stephen Langton — interdict —John’s abject submission; (c) 
quarrel with the barons—Magna Charta: study its provisions. 

5. Later Angevins.—Civil war under Henry the Third. Simon 
de Montfort ; his legislative work and apparent failure. Edward 
the First; his great work as a legislator. Conquest of Wales 
and of Scotland. Church and State; treatment of the Jews. 
Explanation of the terms knight service, homage, Justices in Eyre, 
Court of Common Pleas, feud, fealty, assize, justiciar, mortmain, 

imer seisin, scutage, tallage, villeinage. Particulars of the 

ollowing documents—Constitutions of Clarendon, Confirmatio 
Cartarum, Assize of Clarendon, Mise of Amiens, Mise of Lewes, 
Provisions of Oxford, Quia Emptores. 

Edward the Third; war with France. Edward’s decline after 
the Peace of Bretigny. Characters of Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second; their deposition. Social condition of 
England in the fourteenth century ; ts’ revolts. Black 
Death and its influence on the — e. ars of the Roses ; their 
effect on the social condition of the le. Biographies of the 
following—Black Prince, Humphr ke of Gloucester, Joan of 
Arc, John of Gaunt, Richard of York, Archbishop Scrope, Earl 
Warwick, Wyclif. 

6. Tudor Line.—Henry the Seventh’s claim. Methods of 
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THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A MANUAL OF METHOD GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
EDITED BY 


JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, B.A., 


Professor of Education in King's College, London ; Examiner in Education to the Universities of London, Durham, and Liverpool, 
and to the College of Preceptors. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Part L GENERAL METHOD AND CURRICULUM. Tue Epiror. 


Part Il. SPECIAL METHOD. 











Section I. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. : Section V. MATHEMATICS. 
Rev. A. C. Heapiam, D.D., Principal, King’s College, London. A. H. Baker, b.A., F.R.A.S., Basnett Rd. School, Lavender Hill. 
Section II. THE MOTHER-TONGUE. Section VI. NATURAL SCIENCE (including Nature Study), 
The Epiror. T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-Principal, London Day Training 
College; C. von Wyss (Nature Study), o the same Colle ge. 
Section III. GEOGRAPHY. Section VII. LATIN AND GREEK. 
A. J. Herpertson, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Geography in the Uni- W. H. D. Rovss, Litt.D., Head-master, Perse Grammar School, 
versity of Oxford. Cambridge, and W. H. S. Jongs, M.A., of the same School. 
Section IV. HISTORY. Section VIII. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
M. A. Howarp, Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos (late Secretary His- W. MANsFiELD Poo.s, M.A., Senior French Master, Royal Naval 
torical Association), Southwark Secondary School. College, Osborne. 


Cloth, 536 pp. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


NOTE.—A Prospectus showing the scope and structure of this important new work on Method, and giving 
specimen pages from its various sections, will be sent on application. 


London: NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 19, Great Peter St., Westminster. S.W. 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


SOME BRITISH ETCHERS BEFORE 1880. By | A NEW SCHEME OF HANDICRAFT.—IV. By 
W. E. SpaRKEs. J. H. Jupp, Superintendent of Manual Instruction, 
Manchester. 


ILLUSTRATED OBJECT LESSONS ON TREES, 


By F. Busu, Leeds. SUGGESTIONS FOR A MONTH’S DRAWING 
LESSONS—NOVEMBER. By Aanzs E. Farman, 
LESSONS FOR THE INFANT ROOM. — BRUSH Leicester. 
DRAWING. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION — EXAMINATION IN 
A COURSE OF REPOUSSE. By Frep A. Weston. FREEHAND DRAWING.—IIL. 








Order from your Bookseller now, or send to 
‘‘The Practical Teacher’ Office, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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taxation. Policy in marrying his children. Church and State 
under Henry the Eighth. Accounts of Archbishop Warham, 
Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wolsey (his statesmanship), Thomas 
Cromwell. Effect of the Reformation on the social condition of 
the people. Pilgrimage of Grace ; Ket’s rising ; revival of learning. 

Queen Elizabeth ; her foreign policy ; her ecclesiastical policy. 
Military and naval events of her reign. The t men of her 
reign. Social condition of the country; provisions of the first 
Poor Law. Increasing power of Parliament. The particulars 
of Act of Supremacy, Annates, Poynings’ Act, The Six Articles. 

7. The Early Stuarts.—James the First; his claim to the 
throne; his relations with Parliament concerning (a) ecclesi- 
astical matters, (b) foreign policy. Hampton Court Conference. 

Charles the First; com his character with that of his 
father. Buckingham, Strafford, Laud, Hampden, Pym. Peti- 
tion of Right and Grand Remonstrance. Attempted arrest of 
the five members. Outline of the Civil War, illustrated by map. 
Political and religious aims of (a) Presbyterians, (b) Independents 
in the Long Parliament. Life, character, and policy of Oliver 
Crom well. 

GroGRAPRY. 


Revise the geography of Europe. Such questions as the follow- 
ing may sensenaliip bs expected :— 

1. Give an account of some of the notable historical events 
connected with the following towns—Southampton, Richmond, 
Taunton, St. Albans, Stamford Bridge, Bristol, and Lewes. 

2. What were the most important towns in England in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, what in the Middle Ages, and what in the 
sixteenth century ? 

3. Name six important commercial cities of England, stating 
the position, approximate population, and causes contributing 
to the importance of each. 

4. What light is thrown by the names of English counties upon 
the origin of these divisions, and the period at which they were 
made ? 

5. Name some of the English towns which had attained to 
industrial importance before a.p. 1700. 

6. Describe the chief productions and manufactures of Eng- 
land in the times of the Tudors and the Stuarts; and also give 
some account of our trade with other countries in those times. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Revise the theory, especially the parts in chaps. xvii.—xix. 
and the sections dealing with vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
the rest of the miscellaneous examples at the end of the book, 
which seem at first sight to present any difficulty. If after 
careful efforts you cannot solve the questions, please send them 
up for help. 

ALGEBRA. 


Revise the poe in which you feel at all weak, paying special 


attention to definitions, factors, Govks, and the theory of equa- 
tions. Students who are taking Part II. will devote the time to 
the chapter on the binomial theorem. 


GEOMETRY. 


Construction of regular polygons in and about circles, Con- 
struction of a circle from sufficient data, such as the following— 
(1) radius and centre given; (2) point on the circumference 
given; (3) contact with a given straight line or circle; (4) con- 
tact with a given straight line at a given point. Construction of 
a rectilineal figure to a specified scale or of specified area, and 
similar to a given figure. Construction of a square equal in area 
to a given polygon. Candidates who have begun geometry by 
the study of Euclid are apt to think that every exercise requires 
a full proof. This is not demanded in examinations in modern 
geometry: if they are asked to construct an equilateral triangle, 
the examiner is satisfied that they know how to do it when he 
sees it done; but in cases where the validity of a construction 
i: not obvious, the candidate may be required to indicate the 
reasoning by which it is justified. 


Genera ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


We have devoted most of our time to Part I. of the syllabus, 
but the student will be expected to answer questions from both, 
although he will not be required to cover the whole. There 
will be many questions that he will be able to deal with from 
his Nature study, and in fact the syllabus seems to be intended 
to give @ proper scientific foundation to the Nature-study lessons. 
In a general way the student is familiar with the difference 
between living and non-living matter, but he has probably never 
set himself rigidly to test the differences between them. 
has, he will have noticed that growth and change are t 


characteristic signs of life. a however, takes place in 
non-living things, but it differs in kind from the changes which 
accompany life. So also growth may occur in non-living thi 

A delta grows larger as matter is brought down to it by the 
river, and in a saturated solution a crystal may be seen to grow 
larger and larger. But in each of these cases growth takes place 
by the addition of matter to the outside of the y; while in the 
case of a living being, whether animal or vegetable, the increase 
is brought about by material being taken into the body and under- 
going a change which makes it an integral part of the body. 

The division of living bodies into animals and plants is not 
quite so easy as it seems at first sight. I: the higher examples 
no one is likely to make a mistake ; no one would call a horse 
a plant or an oak tree an animal. The horse is able to move 
about, and the oak tree is fixed in one place, and locomotion is 
commonly regarded as “ the cardinal function of animal life ;” 
but yet we have cases of vegetable organisms that are able to 
move from place to place, and of animals that are fixed to one 
spot. On considering the matter a little more closely we find 
two fundamental differences between animals and plants—one 
based on their microscopic structure, and the other on the chemical 
changes brought about by them while they are alive. All bodies, 
whether of animals or dl aoa are made up of little masses of 
a substance called “ protoplasm.” These little masses are called 
cells, and in the case of an animal cell there is no covering of a 
different material. If we consider them to be invested with a 
coat at all, it is simply due to the hardening of the outer portion 
of the cell; but a vegetable cell has a distinct and separate coat 
of different material from that which it surrounds. The difference 
might be illustrated by contrasting the crust of a loaf with that 
of an apple dumpling. In the case of old vegetable cells—as, for 
instance, those _ in old wood—the outer coat is all that is 
left of the cell. Again, we find that chemical changes are con- 
stantly going on in the bodies of both animals and plants, but 
in the former case highly complex substances are taken in and 
broken up into simpler forms; thus complicated substances 
such as sugar and gelatine are taken as food, and their com- 
ponents are given off chiefly as carbon dioxide and water. On 
the other hand, plants have the power of taking in carbon dioxide 
and water, and building up such bodies as starch, gum, and 
sugar. In no case has a plant a digestive cavity: al] its nutri- 
ment must be taken in the soluble form, even in the case of 
“carnivorous” plants; the flies, etc., which they catch are 
digested on the outside. We have said that every animal and 
plant consists of cells. The simplest animals and the simplest 
plants consist of only one cell, and this one cell has to perform 
all the functions of life—nutrition, locomotion, sensation, and 
reproduction ; but in the higher animals and plants the cells are 
not only vastly more numerous, but they are arranged and 
developed on a principle of “ division of labour ’—that is to say, 
some are so modified as to carry on the work of obtaining, pre- 
paring, and digesting the food which is to nourish both them- 
selves and the others. Some cells are highly contractile and 
suited for the work of motion; others, again, are specially 
adapted to receive impressions from without or to reproduce 
the race of plants or animals. Parts of the body of an animal or 
a plant which are specially developed so as to carry on special 
work are called “ organs ;”’ and creatures, or parts of them, which 
are furnished with organs are said to be “ organised.” The higher 
we advance in the scale of life the more highly organised do the 
creatures become, and, to use the phrase of Milne-Edwards, the 
greater is the “ division of physiological labour.” 

The highest sub-kingdom of animals are the vertebrates or 
back-boned animals. The most important characteristic of the 
vertebrates is the possession of two separate cavities running 
the length of their bodies. The dorsal one—that is, the one nearest 
the animal’s back—is occupied by the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system. The other, the ventral, contains the chief organs of 
circulation and the organs of digestion. In the partition separat- 
ing these two cavities are found a number of bones arranged in 
a chain, and constituting the vertebral or spinal column. Some 
of the vertebrates have no jointed limbs, and none possess more 
than two pairs. These are always directed away from the side 
of the body on which the central nervous system is situated, and 
are provided with an internal skeleton to which the muscles are 
attached. If an invertebrate has a skeleton, it is an external 
one—for example, the lobster. The jaws of vertebrates are 
always parts of the walls of the head, and not modified limbs, as 
in the lobster, insects, and other invertebrates, and their motion 
is in the direction of the axis of the body, not across it. All 
vertebrates have a complete system of blood-vessels. The limbs 
of vertebrates are joined to more or less complete bony girdles, 
the fore-limbs to the pectoral arch or shoulder girdle, which con- 
sists in man of the blade-bones and collar-bones, and the hind 
imbs are attached to the pelvic or hip-bones. 
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For School Entertainments. 





THE PRINCE AND THE MISTLETOE. A Norse Legend. Old Nota- 
tion, 2s.; Sol-fa, 6d. Words only, 8d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


THE MONK’S STRATAGEM;; or, the Missing Heir. Comic Operetta. Old 
Notation, 2s.; Sol-fa, 6d. Words only, 3d., or 2s. 6d. per doz., post free. 


BY = GANGES’ BANKS. PatrioticCantata. Old Notation, 2s. ; Sol-fa, 
6d. Words only, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


BRITANNIA, QUEEN OF THE OCEAN. Patriotic School Cantata. Old 
Notation, 1s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


FUN OF THE FAIR. Humorous Cantata and Variety Entertainment. Old 
Notation, 1s. 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


THE Pe’ OF PEARL, Fanciful Operetta. Old Notation, 1s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 
Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


MERRYTON MARKET. Humorous Rustic Operetta. Old Notatiqn, 1s. 6d. ; 
-fa, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


sate coma ; or, The Baker’s Dream. Humorous Operetta. Old Nota- 
tion, 1s. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. The Popular Cantata. Old 
Notation, 1s. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Words, vd., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


THE WHITE CASTLE. Romantic Children’s Operetta. Old Notation, 2s. 
ords, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


MISFITS ; or, Strange Adventures in a Waxwork Show. Humorous Operetta. 
Old Notation, 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


MR. NOBODY. Fanciful Children’s Operetta. Old Notation, 1s. Words, 
2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


Lost a FAIRYLAND. Fairy Masque for Girls. Old Notation, 1s. 
Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


THE ENCHANTED VALLEY. Fanciful Children’s Operetta. Music (Old 
Notation), ls. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. Cantata for Senior Scholars. Old Notation, 6d. 
JACKIE’S DREAM. Musical Play. Old Notation, 6d. 


TWEETY NURSERY RHYMES. Games and Rhymes for Little Children. 
rds. Music (both Notations) and Actions, 6d. 


ar. AND THE BEAST. Musical Play (both Notations), 6d. 


MATRIMONEE! Humorous Musical Sketch for Boys and Girls (both Nota- 
tions), 1s. 6d. Words, 2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. Cantata Operetta. Old Notation, 6d. 


MINSTREL MELODIES. Ten Original Plantation Songs. In both Nota- 
tions, 1s., post free. 


CINDERELLA. Children’s Play. Both Notations, 5d., post free. 


SANTA CLAUS. Children’s Operetta. Music (Old Notation), 6d. Words, 
2d., or 1s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 


MORNING SCHOOL. Operetta for Boys and Girls. Words and Music (both 
Notations), complete, 6d. 


PUSSY’S PARLIAMENT. Humorous Recitation for Little Children, with 
Incidental Music. Old Notation, 6d. 


LITTLE ORATORS. A Humorous Action Song. Old Notation, 2d. 





THE LAND OF THE DUMPS. Humorous Musical Sketch tee Boys and 
Girls (or Boys only). Words and Music (both Notations), 6d. Words 
only, 1d., or 9d. per dozen, post free. 

THE FANCY DRESS BALL. Play for Young Children. Words and 
Music (both Notations), 6d. 


THE HAUNT OF THE BUTTERFLIES, Short Play for Little Children 
(both Notations), 4d. 





These Dances have been specially written and arranged with explanatory 
diagrams to assist teachers in introducing such an item into a Cantata. 

DANCE OF THE IMPS, A Humorous Dance. Price 6d, 

THE BELLENDEN GAVOTTE. A slow and stately Dance. Price 6d. 


Dances arranged by H. E. Turner. Music by H. Lorouvrst and G. G. 
Lewis, Joint-Authors of ‘‘ By the Ganges’ Banks,” * King Arthur,” ete. 





CHARMING DITTIES. Twelve Songs for Children, set to Music by W. W. 
Pearson. Words and Music (both Notations), 18. 
ACTION SONGS, 
O! Won’t you Buy a Dolly? By Cuementine Warp. 
Hurrah for the Sailors. By T. Martin Martin. 
The Doll's Complaint. By Cuswextine Warp. 
Handy Jack. By Manrcaret Cameron. 
Foolish Thoughts. By Lovis D. Marsprn. 
Proudly Wave the Union Jack. By Joun N. Crowruer. 
The Fairies. 
My Dolly. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Old Friends—The Fire-Irons. 
Dolly is Dead. 
The Child and the Butterfly. 
The First of May. 
The Brotherhood in Arms. 
Dolly’s Morning Song. 
An Old Rhyme in a New Dress, 
Statuary Dance. 
Tambourine Drill. 
Merry Little Gypsies. 
Britain’s Heroes. 
Both Notations. Price 3d. each, post free, A Sample Set of any six Songs 
will be forwarded, post free, for a Shilling. 
THE TOY SHOP. A School Play in One Act. Words and Music by 
Marcaret Cameron, L.L.A. Both Notations, 6d. : 
A STRANGE ADVERTISEMENT. Play for Boys and Girls. 2d. 
THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. Words and Music by Antics Dopp. Both 
Notations, 6d 
THE MISER. Play for Boys. 2d. 
AUNT SARAH’S CHOICE, Play forGirls. 2d. 


SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAIPWENTS. 
Consisting of Recitations, Dialogues, Debates, etc., all of which have been 
tested and proved successful. Twenty-four Parts. ‘Each Numbe rv, post free, 
24d. ; or the Twenty-four, post free, for 4s. 





Specimen Copy of the above Cantatas, etc., will be sent post free, for the published price, by writing to 


Mr. W. SHELLARD LATHAM, 


3 Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Be Send for lilustrated and Descriptive Handbook (20 pages). Copy post free. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











LIBRARY, OFFICE, and BOARD 
ROOM FURNITURE. 


Also Sectional Bookcases, Deed 
Boxes, & Fireproof Safes. 


Oak Secretaire Bookcase, 5 
ft. high x 2 ft. 6 wide x x we 
ye closed, writing slope, 
x44 in. i lock and bey com- 
plete, 35s. 

Lists Free. 
Estab. 1830. Tele, No. 13604 Central. 
All Goods guaranteed. 


Oak Shutter, ” front os 
Cabinet, 8 Teen (self lock- 
ing), 37s. 6d. 


L. P. SOLOMON, 
65 Queen Victoria Street, and 
5 Great St. Tromas Apostle, 

LONDON, E.C, 
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THE ROYAL ROAD TO HISTORY. 


| *s is our own private title for Messrs. Nelson’s 

Highroads of History, the fourth volume of 
which has recently appeared. We adopt the title 
advisedly, for we have tried these beautiful books on 
young people who previously thought history the 
greatest of bores, second only to “sums ;” and, like 
Oliver of immortal memory, they “ asked for more.” 
This fourth volume of Highroads bears the descriptive 
sub-title, “Other Days and Other Ways,” and it 
treats of the period from the earliest times to 1485. 
In method it resembles Green’s Short History, seeing that 
it deals with the people rather than with more or less 
puppet kings. The author continually fixes attention 
upon something of a concrete character—now a ruin, 
now & monument, at times an old manuscript, at 
other times a piece of tapestry—and having gained the 
reader’s attention, makes the object tell its own graphic 
story. The beautiful pictures in colour and black 
and white are for the most part the work of masters. 
They form a veritable picture gallery of the highest 
educational value ; but the real charm of the book to 
us lies in the way the story is told. 





A NEW BOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATIONS. 


Dr. and Mrs. Herbertson have now given us the third and 
last * of the series known as the “ Oxford Geographies.’’ Written 
largely for candidates in preliminary, junior, and senior local 
examinations, each of the volumes deals with the world as a 
whole, but naturally differs a little in style and method from 
the others as the readers grow older. This third book presupposes 
on the part of the pupil some concrete knowledge of the world’s 
geography—more, we think, in places than the average “ senior ”’ 
boasts—and is emphatically no book for a beginner. Dr. Her- 
bertson’s well-known predilection for a study of the world on the 
lines of its natural, rather than political, divisions is notorious. 
Indeed, he considers that the former is as rational as the latter 
is irrational for the student of geography. We think he is right ; 
and so good-bye to the esta lish tradition of the Europe- 
Asia-Africa-America-Australia order. In the Senior Geography 
he gives full play to his fancy. Commencing with a description 
of the astendl regions of the world—namely, polar, cool temper- 
ate, warm temperate, hot lands, and their various subdivisions— 
he arranges his chapters on this base. A concrete example will 
suffice, and will, at the same time, show what kind of a geography 
the reader may be prepared for. Africa is treated under the 
headings of “'The Mid-World Deserts,” “The Sudan,” “ The 
Guinea Lands,” “ The East African Savanas,” “ Africa South of 
the Zambesi,”” and “ African Islands.” The states of North 
Africa are taken with “ The Mediterranean Region,” some 150 
pages before. The text is written quite on the right lines; no 
yains are spared to bring out the relations of cause and effect ; 
road statements are not isolated; examples by way of com- 
parison and of reference are constantly cited. If Norway is 
under treatment, the parallel with Phonicia of old is pushed 






their peaks and ranges so much as their gaps and passes and 
the river valleys which give access to and through them. In a 
word, “ political” geography, largely a co uence, stands in 
the proper relation to its determining cause, “ physical ” peoe- 
raphy. Beyond the “stiffness” of the style, which, we think, 
might have unbent with advantage here and there, we have 
little else to find fault with. There are no pictures; but, on the 
other hand, there are 117 maps and diagrams. Most of the maps 
are very sketchy, but none the less valuable on that account 
from the point of view of the intending examinee. Some few of 
them are obviously unnecessary—to wit, thoze which profess to 
portray the political features of a great country, or collection of 
countries, in a space some three or four inches square. This ‘s 
much better left with the ordinary school atlases. There is, too, 
in some of the sketch maps a kind of fast and loose play with the 
“ shading,” which is apt to be confusing at first. On page 175, 
for instance, the mountain barriers of Central Asia are solidly 
blacked in, but immediately below on the same page they are 
shaded; on the next e the highlands of a map of Persian 
routes are indicated by dots and lines, while the blacking-in is 
reserved for the waters of the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 
However, this smacks of hypercriticism in face of the general 
excellence of the book, which we have no hesitation whatever in 
recommending to teachers and senior students. The authors 
hope, and we consider they have every reason to hope, that the 
present volume will be found to carry the teaching of geography 
up to the point at which university work may profitably be begun. 
E. R. Weruey. 





German and English Commercial Correspondence. By B. Weber, 
Professor of Economics, Mannheim, and C. Kaiser, Professor 
at the School of Commerce in the University, Liverpool. Part I. 
—English. (David Nutt, London.) 

This part contains specimens of English business letters, 
embracing most of the features of commercial transactions with 
us, for translation into German. Help is given in the translation 
of the more difficult English phrases into German, and summaries 
of letters are given to be develo There is a great deal of 
useful information as to English methods of dealing with stocks 


‘and shares, and the chief points in commercial law dealing with 


bills of exchange are clearly summari Specimens of forms of 
invoice, contracts of sales, bills of lading, etc., and tables of 
British money, weights, and measures complete a very useful book. 


Volksschule und Lehrerbildung in den Vereinigten Staaten in ihren 
hervortretenden Ziigen. Reisseindriicke von Dr. Franz Kuy- 
pers, Kiln. (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig.) 


This closely-printed book of 146 es contains the observa- 
tions made by Dr. Kuypers of Cologne on popular education 
and the training of teachers in the United States during a seven 
weeks’ stay in the great Republic in 1904. Dr. Kuypers made 
a close study of the educational exhibits at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, and visited the best schools in many of the large towns 
of America. His book is one of absorbing interest for all teachers. 
It contains absolutely no padding, and although crammed full 
of information, it is a book which is the very reverse of heavy. 
Dr. Kuypers naturally views American schools from the end 

int of a German patriot and educationist. He is particularly 
een in noticing points of difference between American schools 
and those of his native country; and he displays a natural 
interest in that portion of the population of the States which is 
of German descent, and in ascertaining to what extent and for 
how long the descendants of German immigrants continue to 
speak the tongue of their forefathers. This is, however, only by 
ie oun His chief preoccupation is to give German readers 
a clear account of the organisation, ideals, and tendencies of 
education in America. It is by no means an easy task to pick 
the salient points out of Dr. Kuypers’s book. The importance 
given to the text-book in American schools, the general insuffi- 
ciency of the remuneration of teachers and their want of fixity 
of tenure, their inadequate training, the preponderance of women 
teachers, the difficulties of securing adequate discipline in schools, 
and the peculiarity of the American idea of combined work amongst 
children are all points which impress him tly. His criticisms 


he . Alle » stan tad & to cing! t on what he sees are those of a competent observer and of a deep 
home; if the Alleghanies are revic om, h is at © single ou thinker. Every English ier wie din ‘ceed Gumen. 08 whe 
* The Senior Geography. By A. J. Hertertson, M.A., Ph.D., and F. D. takes an interest in the schools of the lar, est English-speaking 
Herbertson, B.A. (Clarendon Press, 1907.) community in the world, should study this book. 
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From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST 
The Mother Tongue. 


By G. L. KITTREDGE and S. L. ARNOLD. 


BOOK I.—Specially revised for use in English Schools by 
John W. Adamson, B.A., Professor of Education, King’s 
College, London. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READ- 
ING, AND WRITING ENGLISH. xiv + 294 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d, 

Opinions of His Majesty’s Inspectors: 
**T should be very glad to see it in use in all our schools.” 
“IT do not know of any better method of teaching Engli h than that 
so carefully developed in ‘The Mother Tongue.’ ” 
“The most practical text-book I know for teaching the Mother Tongue.” 

BOOK II.— ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. xxii + 417 
pages. Price 3s, 


BOOK III._ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
xx + 431 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


The Blaisdell Physiologies. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH. A First Book of 

Hygiene, presenting easy lessons for Junior Classes. 1s, 
A Supervisor oF Scnoots says: ‘‘ A book to be read by every boy and 

girl of ten years and upwards,” 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. Simple, teachable, and replete 
with Suggestions for Teachers. Price 2s. 

OUR BODIES, AND HOW WE LIVE. Simple in style, 
with no attempt at scientific discussion ; adapted for the 
Higher Standards. Price 3s, 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. Handbook for Teachers. 
Price 64. 


Catalogues sent Post Free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s St., W.C. 





























O secure the greatest success in their schools, 
Teachers and Education Committees should have 
in use Publications which are reliable, up-to- 

date, and serviceable. W. & A. K. Johnston's 
name on a publication. indicates that it is just what 
is wanted. 


WALL MAPS e 5 Series of Political; and 1 


Series each Physical, Classical, 
Scriptural, and Test. 
WALL CHARTS Science, Nature Study, Na- 
tural History, ‘Trees, and 
Object Lessons. 
GLOBES Terrestrial, 3 in. to 30 in. in 
e 8 #* diameter. 
Celestial, 3 in. to 18 in. in 
diameter. 
12-in. Slate Globe. 
ATLASES. e « Political, Physical, Classical, 
and Biblical for Pupils and 
Teachers ; and also for School 
and Home Libraries, 
DRA WING e @ Books, Cards, and Charts of 
copies for Freearm, Crayon, 
and Brushwork. Copies in- 
clude Birds, Animals’ Heads, 
Fruits, Flowers. 
Diagram Holders, Slate-cloth Drawing Sheets, Relievo Maps, ete. 




















Our Publications meet in every way the re- 

quirements of the Board of Education, and 

Teachers using them find them of the great- 
est assistance in their work. 





Please let us know your requirements. Catalogues 
and full information on application. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 


7 Paternoster Sq., LONDON, E.C.; Edina Works, EDINBURGH. 





THE SCGHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK, ON PENNY. 
TE ACH ERS not already Subscribers should order from their News- 

agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
HOWARTH BARNES, 149 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 


— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and all Mistresses. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 


Address: 
HOWARTH BARNES, 
149 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C, 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
LONDON.” 





NELSON’S 
Supplementary Readers. 





New Volume Just Ready. 


CIENT ROME. 


Paper, 3d.; Cloth, 4d. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 





The Practical Teacher 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


£e 4. 
Page (Ordinary). ° e ° ° ° ga @ 
Back Page . ° ° .- ° oe oe | 
Half Page . . °  o ° «© Oaee¢ 


Sa @ 
Quarter Page. i ee) ce * e o § 7 6 
One-eighth Page e e ° ° ° - O15 O 


*." Special Terms for Series on application. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the roth of the month. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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| __ RECENT ADDITIONS TO NELSON'S LIST. 
Short Studies in A CYCLE OF SONG. 


t English Literature. A New Series of School Poetry Books, con- 




























; An entirely New Series designed to meet the requirements 
) of the Board of Education in English Literature taining selections from the best poets. Each 
for Secondary Schools. 48 pages. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 

, be Each 100 pages. Cloth boards. 6d. With ate ae 

; Frontispiece, Short Appendix, and Footnotes. List of the Series. 
| ; List of the Series. 1. Songs of the Nursery. 13. Songs of the Border. 
Be? 1. SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2. Songs of Childhood. 14. Songs of Dreamland— 
i] * 2. SELECT COMEDIES FROM LAMB'S TALES. 3. Songs for Boys & Girls. Part I. 
; 3- ay wh ge rlON TO SHAKESPEARE’S 4. Songs of Youth. 15. — . Dreamland— 
a)? TBD fe ar ; 
if } 4- THE GREAT STONE FACE AND CTHER 5. Songs of Maidenhood. 7 
STORIES (Hawthorne). leg gS 16. Songs of Endeavour. 

6. Stories in Song—Part 


- PEN PORTRAITS FROM CARLYLE. ; I 17. Songs of Quiet. 
. SLEEPY HOLLOW & OTHER TALES (/rving). , 

- LONGFELLOW’S ‘*EVANGELINE.,.” 

. WORDSWORTH’S SHORTER POEMS. I. 19. Sacred Songs. 







18. Songs of the Streams. 


bo 


. Stories in Song—Part 
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{ - PEN PICTURES FROM MACAULAY. 8. Songs of England. 20. Songs of the Seasons. 
a.) 10. CARLYLE’S “*HERO AS DIVINITY,” AND S . 21. The Poet's Ly 
ff ARNOLD’S “BALDER DEAD.” 9. Songs of Scotland. 21. The Poet's Lyre. A 
| 1, 11. SELECT TRAGEDIES from LAMB’S TALES. 10. Songs of Britain. 22. Songs of the Sea. 
i = mae TO SHAKESPEARE’S 11. Songs of the Empire. 23. Songs of the Country. 
13- SESAME AND LILIES. 12. Songs of the Nations. 24. Songs of the City. 








| A Graduated ‘| |CAMEOS OF 


FRENCH READER LITERATURE. 


A Series of Literary Studies for Middle Forms 


for Beginners of Secondary Schools and Upper Standards of 
e 


Primary Schools, prepared in accordance with the 























| A Course of Easy Readings for the First Two newest ideas on the teaching of English Literature. 
Years ba a goer +" Continuous Fully Illustrated with Reproductions of ; 
he Easy Passages for Translation into French— n intings. 
if First Steps in Idioms—a List of Irregular Verbs Prints and Pa & 
—and Vocabularies. Cloth Board , i. o 
Oo oards Ss. + Caci. 
Bi» By ALEC CRAN, M.A. enone 
’ : =p 
|| 162 pages. Cloth. Vol. I. SOME ENGLISH ESSAYS. 256 pages. 
" ve Thirty-six selected papers drawn from the works of 
; : By the Same Author. the best essayists from Bacon to Stevenson. 
. ; ELEMENTARY OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH Vol. Il. THE HARP OF YOUTH. 288 pages. 
4 (Book I.). By Aveo Cran, M.A. Post 8vo, A book of poetry for school and home, arranged in 
4 cloth. With many Illustrations. Price 1s, 6d. chrenclogieal order from the seventeenth century to 
ne presen ry. 
OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book Il.). B : 

Aurc Cray, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. With money Vol. IIL. THE GLEEMAN. 288 paves. 
; } Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. Fourteen story-poems of greater length than can be 
f pe mae s . included in the ordinary school anthology. 

ADVANCED OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH. By as : : . ; 

: : Ago Cran, M.A. Fully Llustrated. Price 1s. 6d. * Other volumes in active preparation. 
1h 
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THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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i= Nearly every book in this list is illustrated in Colours, and the books are thus made 


immensely more attractive at no increase of cost. 
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RUTH RAVELSTAN. 


Evetyn Everett-Green. 


CAPTAIN SWING. 


Harotp AVERY. 


HOSTAGE FOR A 
KINGDOM. 


F. B FoRESTER. 


THE TIGER OF THE 
PAMPAS. 


Hifkpert Harens. 


TRUE TO HIS NICK: 
NAME. 


THE RED CAP. 


E. 8. Tytzx. 


THE QUEEN |. BEE. 


G. C. Moore Smurru. 


HOW IT IS MADE. 


A. WitiraMs, 


Harotp AVERY, 


SEA-DOGS ALL! 


Tom Brvay. 


THE DUCHESS. 


F, B. Axruvr. 


HUNTER’S MAR- 
JORY. Mrs. CLARKE. 


THE GOLD KLOOF. 


H. A. Brypen. 


KNIGHTS of the ROAD 


Evetyy Everert-Green. 
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THE DEERHURST 
GIRLS. 


The PEARL FISHERS. 

. Grrrrvpr Horrs. 

KNIGHTS OF THE 
RED CROSS. 


D. Moors. 


H. L. Beprorp, 


- FROM THE ‘BACK 


OF BEYOND. 
Mrs. Roperron. 
COUNTESS DORA’S 
COMPANION. 
E. G. Benwrrt. 
TWO LITTLE CAVA- 
: LIERS. W. Berreswortn. 


THE LUCK OF 
CHERVIL. 


H. ELRiveror, 


MOLLY. M. B. Syxox 


THE CHILDREN’S 
TREASURY, 1908. 


CARL the COWARD. 
M. Comnrs, 
THE DON AND THE 
DANCER. : 
M. Scrrmoxrovr. 
CHARLIE WILSON’S 
PROPHECY. 


A. GLassroon. 


* WRITE FOR COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, POST FREE. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
dinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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ROYAL TREASUR RY 
OF STORY AND SONG 


A New Series of carefully graduated Reading Books designed 
to form a Ladder to Literature, 


"tb 











The first series of literary school books in which each reading 
is complete in itself, and of sufficient length to arouse and 
sustain juvenile interest. 

Each volume beautifully illustrated with numerous full-page 


pictures in colour and black and white, as well as mar- 
ginal drawings of an interesting and charming character. 














The Royal Treasury will be published in Seven Parts, of which the following’are now ready:— 


Part |. DOORS OF GOLD. 128 pages. Price rod. ¥ 


Select fairy tales, simply written, with familiar rhymes arid verses. Illustrations on almost every page. 


Part Il. FAIRY. FAVOURS. 60 pages. _ Price ts. 


Imaginative tales from, good literary soufces, select ae -tales antic and humorous character, 
with a selection of some of the best fairy poetry in the language. Fully illustrated. 


Part Ill. THE HALL OF HEROES. 208 08 pp. Is. 3d. 


Tales of early heroes of the chief European, nations, including Jason, Theseus, 
Siegfried, Arthur, Conall; and Roland; with narrative poetry, mostly of a simple alla Pe ty 
Fully illustrated. 


Part IV. GOLDEN GIFTS. © 272 pages. 1s. Od. 


Ready shortly, 
All Teachers about to change their Literary Readers should see . 


THE ROYAL TREASURY 


Published by 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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